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Report on Rio de Janeiro Conference 


By GEORGE MARSHALL, United States Secretary of State 
Broadcast to the Nation from Washington, D. C,, September 4, 1947 


RETURNED yesterday from the Inter-American 

Conference at Rio de Janeiro. There, in one day less 

than two weeks, nineteen sovereign nations, speaking 
four different languages, reached formal agreement on the 
precise terms of the treaty for complete co-operation in the 
mutual defense of each other and of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. ‘These terms committed the nations to act collec- 
tively for the peace and security of the New World and 
to do this in accordance with the provisions of the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

1 do not think it is an overstatement to say that this 
demonstration of trust and cooperation, this evidence of a 
willingness to adjust the many varied national points of 
view in order to make possible a unanimous agreement for 
the good of all is the most encouraging, most stimulating 
international action since the close of hostilities. 

The results of the conference demonstrate, I think beyond 
doubt, that where nations are sincerely desirous of promot- 
ing the peace and well-being of the world it can be done, 
and it can be done without frustrating delays and without 
much of confusing and disturbing propaganda that has at- 
tended our efforts of the last two years. 

To me, one of the most gratifying features of the con- 
ference was the atmosphere of good will, good feeling and 
mutual trust and accord in which it was conducted. We 
met largely as acquaintances with a common desire. We 
parted as friends in a common bond of trust and understand- 
ing. Our deliberations were open to the world. It will 
not be easy to misrepresent the import of the treaty we 
have agreed upon at Rio de Janeiro, for its text is straight- 
forward and clear. 


AGREEMENT VOLUNTARY 


None of the nineteen nations concerned sought to impose 
its will upon the others. Agreement was reached on a volun- 
trary basis, each nation manifesting its will to adjust its 
own position to that of the others out of respect for the 
opinion of the majority. No nation triumphed over any 


other, for this was not a contest between nations but a 
“get together’ among them. And yet there resulted no 
watered-down formula—no lowest common denominator of 
compromise on vital principles. 

As has already been stated by Senator Vandenberg, before 
a joint session of the Brazilian Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, the successful formulation of this regional treaty 
affords the United Nations a significant example, an ex- 
ample, I feel, of which it is in great need at the present 
time. The full degree of the accomplishment is difficult to 
grasp. The casual reader, or even the casual student of 
international matters, has difficulty in visualizing the tre- 
mendous complications involved in reaching at a conference 
of sovereign governments precise agreements regarding mu- 
tual obligations to take definite action—even in matters of 
self-defense. The varying reactions of public opinion in the 
several countries have to be taken into account, with their 
high susceptibility to the skilfully planted misrepresentations 
of those who work under cover for, local or larger reasons 
to disrupt such negotiations and bring to naught the efforts 
to promote the peace. The mutual task of so resolving 
these various factors that a satisfactory instrument results 
is most difficult, even under the most favorable circumstances. 

I must comment on two factors that played a very im- 
portant part in the successful conclusion of the negotiations. 
The Brazilian government had provided in the most com- 
plete and satisfying manner for the conduct of the con- 
ference. Everything that could be done had been done for 
the comfort of the large assembly and to facilitate their 
work, President Dutra had apparently made it his per- 
sonal business to see that nothing was lacking of that nature 
that could possibly add to the prospects for success. The 
presiding officer of the conference, Dr. Raul Fernandes, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs for Brazil, was a most fortunate 
choice in that he displayed conspicuous ability in promoting 
harmony in the discussions while not permitting the pro- 
ceedings to be unduly prolonged. His contribution was of 
great importance to the success of the conference. 
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To Meet at Bocota 


The next steps in the development of the solidarity of 
the Western Hemisphere will be taken at Bogota next 
January and I think we have already developed a generous 
mutual understanding which should greatly facilitate the 
large amount of work to be accomplished there. 

It is a great satisfaction to report on the work of the 
delegation representing this country. Senators Vandenberg 
and Connally, Representative Bloom, Ambassador Austin, 
chief of the United States mission to the United Nations, 
and Ambassador William Pawley, represented the interests 
and desires of our government on the working committees. 
They were assisted in turn by trained personnel from the 
State Department. The result was a highly efficient team. 

The purpose of the treaty is to provide for the peace and 


security of the Western Hemisphere. It lays down in pre- 
cise terms the agreed action to be taken in case of aggres- 
sion from without or of aggression within the hemisphere. 
More than that, it reflects the unity of purpose of the 
countries represented, the solidarity of their attitude. Sena- 
tor Vandenberg, who follows me immediately on the pro- 
gram and who was outstanding as a member of the com- 
mittee which had to handle the most difficult aspect of the 
treaty—the stipulated course of action in the event of ag- 
gression from within or without—will give you the high- 
lights of the treaty and, in particular, its relation to the 
terms of the Charter of the United Nations. 

This brief statement regarding the conference gives me 
the opportunity to report one constructive international de- 
velopment in a world sadly in need of such encouragement. 


The Meaning of the Inter-American 
Defense Treaty 


By ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, United States Senator from Michigan 
Broadcast to the Nation from Washington, D. C., September 4, 1947 


AM glad to co-operate with Secretary of State Mar- 
shall on this radio program as I did at the recent 
historic Inter-American Conference at Rio de Janeiro 

which has just terminated its labors. Without thought of par- 
tisan politics, Republicans and Democrats upon the delega- 
tion of the United States worked in unison, under Secretary 
Marshall’s wise leadership, for the indispensable cause of 
international peace and security. We practiced the unity we 
preached. I pay my warmest respects to all of my colleagues 
on our delegation. 

I report with deep conviction that the conference agreed 
upon a treaty which, in my opinion, will be a milestone of 
incalculable importance upon the high road to a happier and 
safer world. I shall present it to the Senate for ratification 
with every confidence that it will deserve prompt and en- 
thusiastic approval of its traditionally American ideals. 

We have re-knit the effective solidarity of North, Central 
and South America against all aggressors, foreign and domes- 
tic. We have sealed a pact of peace which possesses teeth. 
We have not deserted ar impaired one syllable of our over- 
riding obligations to the United Nations. This pact is not 
a substitute for the United Nations. It is a supplement to 
the United Nations and part of its machinery. The signers 
of this treaty have fulfilled the United Nations Charter by 
creating what is officially called a “regional arrangement” 
which adds new and effective obligations and protections for 
peace and security within the area of our Western Hemi- 
sphere. By so doing we have built new defenses for our- 
selves and for our good neighbors. By so doing we also have 
set a tremendously significant and progressive pattern for 
others to follow. This is sunlight in a dark world. 

I have constructed the following sentence from literal 
phrases taken out of the text of the new treaty. Because it 
is literal it is authentic. It says what it means and it means 
what it says. This is the sentence: 

“The American republics, reiterating their will to re- 
main united, pledge themselves to consolidate and 
strengthen their friendship and good neighborliness: To 
submit every controversy which may arise between them 


to peaceful settlement: But in case of armed attack from 
within or without the hemisphere, to prevent or repel 
aggressions against any of them through effective recip- 
rocal assistance.” 


I shall speak of these commitments in detail so there can 
be no misunderstanding. But first I linger briefly on the 
historic background because of its significance. There has 
always been a special fraternity of self-interest among the 
American republics. It was recognized long ago on high 
moral grounds in our own famous “Monroe Doctrine.” To 
the south of us it was recognized as early as 1826 by Simon 
Bolivar who summoned the first Inter-American Confer- 
ence. American statesmen of many lands contributed to the 
evolution of this ideal across the years. The Pan-American 
Union was formally organized in 1890 to administer these 
aspirations. Under loose, and sometimes vague, auspices, a 
series of consultative treaties developed, as did also an at- 
tachment to international law. We constantly progressed 
in what was the greatest and most successful peace adven- 
ture of the age—as the comparative peace of our continents 
has testified. 

Met at CHAPULTEPEC 


In the midst of World War II, these twenty-one Amer- 
ican republics met’ at Chapultepec, where they logically 
made common cause in that tremendous conflict, and prom- 
ised to perpetuate this effective solidarity thereafter. Then 
came the United Nations Charter at San Francisco. In one 
voice these twenty-one republics said they were ready for 
the new concept but not at the expense of the old. They 
accepted new global obligations but insisted upon retaining 
the old hemispherical reliance. As a result, the recogni- 
tion of “regional arrangements,” within the framework of 
the Charter, was authorized, with particular emphasis upon 
the unimpaired inherent right of self-defense. 

We went to Rio three weeks ago tomorrow to fulfill the 
promise of Chapultepec and the sanction of the United 
Nations Charter. I dare to assert, as Secretary Marshall 
has said, that the results exceed our fondest expectations. 
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When this treaty is ratified, peace and justice and security 
will be on far firmer foundations in our Western World 
regardless of what happens elsewhere and regardless of the 
obstacles which plague peace elsewhere. 

Nothing that we have done is aimed at any other enemies 
than war and aggression and injustice, the three deadly 
foes of civilized mankind. I repeat here what I said to the 
Brazilian Congress last week. If there should be those who 
suspect us of ulterior motives they will merely confess 
their own. 

Wirnin U. N. FRAMEWORK 


Nothing we do here subtracts one single word from our 
over-all responsibilities to the United Nations, to which we 
renew our allegiance in a special-categorical pledge. Every 
thing we do here is devoid of the remotest thought of con- 
quest or imperialism and is dedicated solely to the orderly 
pursuit of international justice and security. Thus we give 
the greatest possible encouragement and aid and strength to 
the United Nations and we set them an example worthy 
of high emulation. 

We forward march—we make new and even sensational 
progress in the spirit of those pioneers who dedicated Pan- 
American unity to the special welfare of peace between 
the republics of the Western Hemisphere. What was 
formerly an impressive ideal now becomes a working real- 
ity. It is specifically identified. What was formerly a pat- 
tern now becomes a fact. It has form and shape and sub- 
stance. You can see it on the map. There is nothing vague 
about this “region,” nor about the obligations it drama- 
tizes. The “region” runs from pole to pole. The “region” 
is a gigantic eclipse—a great oval—encompassing North, 
Central and South America and their surrounding seas— 
including, outside the oval, all “territory of an American 
state” such as Hawaii. 

The fundamental obligation of all the American states 
which ratify the treaty is the unqualified agreement that ‘‘an 
armed attack by any state against an American state shall be 
considered as an attack against all of them,” whether inside 
or outside the special “region.” But an attack inside the 
“region” is recognized to be of special hazard. That is why 
non-treaty areas like Canada and Greenland are included 
in the “region” even though they are not presently included 
among treaty signatories. Provision is made for other Amer- 
ican states to adhere later if they desire. 


To Co-OPERATE IN DEFENSE 


Any armed attack within the “region” will immediately 
alert all of the twenty-one republics which are expected in 
ultimate co-operation. Nineteen have already signed. Upon 
notification each will forthwith decide upon its own immedi- 
ate action in fulfillment of the basic pledge I have just 
recited and “in accordance with the principle of continental 
solidarity” and in the exercise of the right of summary 
collective self-defense authorized by Article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter. 

This immediate mutual defensive action will be followed 
by prompt consultation to determine more definitely upon 
collective plans. These plans are listed. They may comprise 
the recall of chiefs of diplomatic missions, the breaking of 
diplomatic relations, the breaking of consular relations, com- 
plete or partial interruption of economic relations, suspen- 
sion of all types of communication, and the collective use of 
armed forces. In all but the latter—namely, the use of 
armed forces—all treaty states will be bound by a two- 
thirds vote. There is no paralyzing veto upon any of these 
peaceful sanctions. One recalcitrant nation—one non-co- 
operator—cannot nullify the loyalties of the others. It can- 


not even stop the others from using collective force. We 
are building upon mutual trust. This is a true partnership 
which represents the greatest advance ever made in the 
business of collective peace. 

There is one other unique implement. With particular 
regard to intra-American border disputes, the Pan-American 
consultation will immediately call upon the contending 
states to suspend hostilities, restore the pre-war status and 
proceed to settlement by peaceful means. Refusal to adopt 
these pacific actions will largely determine who shall be 
branded as the “‘aggressor” and who must thus take the con- 
sequences. Additional pacific machinery is to be developed 
at another inter-American conference in Bogota next 
January. 

Of course, the Security Council of the United Nations 
will be immediately notified of all such developments and 
the jurisdiction of the “region” will cease whenever—but 
not until—‘the Security Council has taken the necessary 
measures to maintain international peace and security,” as 
required by its Charter. I underscore “necessary” measures. 


MAXIMUM PROTECTIONS 


I hope I have made it plain that the new treaty thus 
throws maximum protections around the peace and security 
of the inter-American “region” if peace of the “region’’ is 
menaced by armed attack from any source whatever orig- 
inating inside or outside the “region.” In other words, this 
inter-American “region” is the beneficiary of special regional 
co-operation at all times and under all circumstances of 
aggression. These two co-ordinated continents thus will 
offer no hospitality to alien aggressors who, following the 
usual pattern, would “divide and conquer.” 

But that is not all. The framers of this treaty were not 
satisfied to rest content with mutual and co-operative pro- 
tection against armed attack at our “regional” gates. They 
took the broader view, consistent with bitter history and 
repeated experience, that an aggression far beyond our 
“region”—even on other continents—may potentially 
threaten our own “regional” peace. They lifted their sights 
to the horizons of the earth. They meant what they said 
in that fundamental obligation which I quoted—namely, 
that any armed attack against an American state shall be 
considered as an attack against all of them, and they pro- 
ceeded to spell it out. They said that “if the inviolability or 
the integrity or the sovereignty or the independence of any 
American state should be affected by an aggression,” even 
though it not be an armed attack, or “by an intra-conti- 
nental or extra-continental conflict, or by any other fact or 
situation that might endanger the peace of America,” they 
will consult immediately in respect to common action. This 
is all-inclusive. There could not be more complete compre- 
hension. I may say, in passing, that the delegation of the 
United States was particularly earnest in urging this idea 
that crimes against peace and justice cannot be confined 
within latitudes and longitudes. We were anxious that the 
creation of our “region” should imply no lack of interest 
in world peace outside the “region,” nor condone war 
crimes against humanity wherever they occur. 


ACHIEVED IN FREE DEBATE 


I think it is important to make it plain that all these 
agreements were hammered out on the anvils of full, free 
and general debate. There was no semblance of dictation 
from any source. There was no cut and dried advance plan 
which reduced conference action to the shallow status of an 
empty formality. At times there was vigorous argument, 
but always among friends. The ultimate and manifest en- 
thusiasm which greeted the finished treaty is the more elo- 
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quent and the more prophetic and the more reliable because 
it thus flowed from a free meeting of free minds. 

Let me sum it up. The Republics of North, Central and 
South America have united in a hard and fast agreement 
that an attack upon one is an attack upon all. When the 
attack comes home to us within our “region,” they pledge 
immediate and effective action—all for one and one for all. 
When it originates outside our “region,” they pledge im- 
mediate consultation looking toward united action—again, 
all for one and one for all. 

In both instances, the pledge is solely and exclusively a 
peace pledge. At all times it recognizes—and I quote from 
the treaty—that “peace is founded on justice and moral 
order and, consequently, on the international recognition 
and protection of human rights and freedoms, on the indis- 
pensable well-being of the people, and on the effectiveness of 
democracy for the international realization of justice and 
security.” 

I submit, my friends, that such a “regional arrangement” 


—faithfully reflecting the purposes and the formula of the 
United Nations—is cheerful, encouraging and happy news 
in a cloudy, war-weary world which is groping, amid con- 
stant and multiple alarms, toward the hopes by which men 
live. It is good for us. It is good for all our neighbors. It 
is good for the world. 


Yes; and it is good for the United Nations. We give 
them new strength. We give them a useful and impressive 
model how big and little states can work together on a basis 
of absolute equality of both obligations and power in the 
pursuit of international peace and security. We also make 
plain how member nations, despite all obstacles, can persist 
in perpetuating international peace and security and justice 
among friendly, peace-loving nations which think alike 
about these precious aspirations and who are determined 
to make them live. 


What we have put on paper is important. But far more 


important is the spiritual unity which thus makes common 
cause in answer to the dearest prayers of humankind. 


Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance 


Text of treaty approved at the Inter-American Defense Conference, Petropolis, Brazil, August 30, 1947 


N the name of their peoples, the governments repre- 
sented at the Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Continental Peace and Security, inspired 

by the desire for consolidating and strengthening their rela- 
tions of friendship and good neighborliness and 

Considering: That Resolution 8 of the Inter-American 
Conference on the Problems of War and Peace which met 
at Mexico City recommended the conclusion of a treaty to 
prevent and repel threats and acts of aggression against any 
of the countries of America: 

That the high contracting parties reiterate their will to 
remain united in the inter-American system, consistent with 
the purposes and principles of the United Nations, and 
reafirm the existence of the agreement which they concluded 
concerning matters relating to maintenance of international 
peace and security which are appropriate for regional action: 

That the high contracting parties reafirm adherence to 
the principles of inter-American solidarity and co-operation 
and especially to those set forth in the preamble and declara- 
tions of the Act of Chapultepec, all of which should be 
understood to be accepted as standards of their mutual rela- 
tions and as the juridical basis of the inter-American system. 


Propose DEFENSE TREATY 


That American states propose, in order to improve the 
procedures for Pacific settlement of their controversies, to 
conclude the treaty concerning the “inter-American peace 
system” envisaged in Resolution 39 of the Inter-American 
Conference on Problems of War and Peace; 

That the obligation of mutual assistance and common 
defense of the American republics is essentially related to 
their democratic ideals and their will to co-operate per- 
manently in fulfillment of the principles and purposes of a 
policy of peace ; 

That the American regional community affirms as mani- 
fest truth that juridical organization is a necessary pre- 
requisite of security and peace and is founded on justice and 
moral order and consequently on international recognition 


and protection of human rights and freedoms, on the indis- 
pensable well-being of the people and on the effectiveness of 
democracy for international realization of justice and 
security ; 

In conformity with the objectives stated above and in 
order to assure peace through adequate means, to provide 
for effective reciprocal assistance to meet armed attacks 
against any American state, and in order to deal with threats 


of aggression against any of them, have resolved to conclude 
the following treaty. 


Article 1. The high contracting parties formally condemn 
war and undertake in their international relations not to 
resort to threat or use of force in any manner inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Charter of the United Nations or 
of this treaty. 


Article 2. As a consequence of the principle set forth in 
the preceding article, the high contracting parties undertake 
to submit every controversy which may arise between them 
as to methods of peaceful settlement and endeavor to settle 
such controversies among themselves by means of procedures 
in force in the inter-American system, before referring them 
to the General Assembly or the Security Council of the 
United Nations. 


Article 3. (1) The high contracting parties agree that an 
armed attack by any state or states against an American 
state shall be considered as an attack against all American 
states and consequently each one of the said contracting 
parties undertakes to assist in meeting the attack in exercise 
of the inherent right of individual or collective self-defense 
recognized by Article 51 of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 


CONTINENTAL SOLIDARITY 


(2) On the request of the state or states directly attacked, 
and until the decision of the organ of consultation of the 
inter-American system, each one of the contracting parties 
may determine immediate measures which it may individu- 
ally adopt in fulfillment of the obligation contained in the 
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preceding paragraph and in accordance with the principle on 
continental solidarity. The organ of consultation shall meet 
without delay for the purpose of examining these measures 
and agreeing upon measures of a collective character that 
should be adopted. 

(3) The provisions of this article shall be applied in case 
of any armed attack which takes place within the region 
described in Article Four or within the territory of an 
American state. When an attack takes place outside said 
areas the provisions of Article Six shall be applied. 

(4) The four measures of self-defense provided under this 
article may be taken until the Security Council of the United 
Nations has taken measures necessary to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security. 


AreA DEFINED 


pe Article 4. The region to which this treaty refers is 
bounded as follows: Beginning at the North Pole; thence 

due south to a point 74 degrees north latitude 10 degrees 
west longitude; 

‘Thence by a rhumb line to a point 47 degrees 30 minutes 
north latitude 50 degrees west longitude ; 

Thence by a rhumb line to a point 35 degrees north lati- 
tude 60 degrees west longitude; 

Thence due south to a point in 20 degrees north latitude ; 

Thence by a rhumb line to a point five degrees north lati- 
tude 24 degrees west longitude; 

‘Thence due south to the South pole; 

Thence due north to a point 30 degrees south latitude 90 
deyrees west longitude ; 

Thence by a rhumb line to a point on the Equator at 97 
degrees west longitude; 

Thence by a rhumb line to a point 15 degrees north 
latitude 120 degrees west longitude ; 

‘Thence by a rhumb line to a point 50 degrees north lati- 
tude 170 degrees east longitude; 

Thence due north to a point in 54 degrees north latitude; 

Thence by a rhumb line to a point 65 degrees 30 minutes 
north latitude 168 degrees 58 minutes five seconds west 
longitude ; 

Thence due north to the North Pole. 


For Report to U. N. 


Article 5. The high contracting parties shall immediately 
send to the Security Council of the United Nations, in con- 
formity with Articles 51 and 54 of the Charter of the 
United Nations, complete information concerning the activi- 
ties undertaken or in contemplation in the exercise of the 
right of self defense or for the purpose of maintaining inter- 
American peace and security. 

Article 6. Vf the inviolability or the integrity of the terri- 
tory or the sovereignty or political independence of any 
American state should be affected by an aggression which is 
not an armed attack or by an intra-continental or extra- 
continental conflict, or by any other fact or situation that 
might endanger the peace of America, the organ of consul- 
tation shall meet immediately in order to agree on the meas- 
ures which must be taken in case of aggression to assist the 
victim of the aggression or, in any case, the measures which 
should be taken for the common defense and for the main- 
tenance of the peace and security of the continent. 

Article 7. In the case of a conflict between two or more 
American states, without prejudice to the right of self de- 
fense in conformity with Article 51 of the Charter of the 
United Nations, the high contracting parties, meeting in 
consultation, shall call upon the contending states to suspend 
hostilities and restore matters to the status quo ante bellum, 





and shall take in addition all other necessary measures to 
re-establish or maintain inter-American peace and security 
and for the solution of the conflict by peaceful means. The 
rejection of the pacifying action will be considered in the 
determination of the aggressor and in the application of the 
measures which the consultative meeting may agree upon. 


Article 8. For the purposes of this treaty, the measures on 
which the organ of consultation may agree will comprise one 
or more of the foltowing: Recall of chiefs of diplomatic 
missions, breaking of diplomatic relations, breaking of con- 
sular relations, complete or partial interruption of economic 
relations or of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, telephonic 
and radio telephonic or radiotelegraphic communications, 
and the use of armed force. 


AGGRESSION DEFINED 


Article 9. In addition to other acts which the organ of 
consultation may characterize as aggression, the following 
shall be considered as such: 

a—Unprovoked armed attack by a state against the terri- 
tory, the people or the land, sea or air forces of another state; 

b—Invasion by the armed forces of a state of the terri- 
tory of an American state through the trespassing of boun- 
daries demarcated in accordance with a treaty, judicial de- 
cision or arbitral award, or in the absence of frontiers thus 
demarcated, an invasion affecting a region which is under 
the effective jurisdiction of another state. 

Article 10. None of the provisions of this treaty shall be 
construed as impairing the rights and obligations of the high 
contracting parties under the Charter of the United Nations. 

Article 11, The organ of consultation referred to in this 
treaty shall be, until a different decision is taken, the meeting 
of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the signatory states 
which have ratified the treaty. 


Article 12. The governing board of the Pan-American 
Union may act provisionally as an organ of consultation until 
the meeting of the organ of consultation referred to in the 
preceding article takes place. 


CONSULTATIONS 


Article 13. The consultations shall be initiated on the 
request addressed to the governing board of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union by any of the signatory states which has ratified 
the treaty. 

Article 14. In the voting referred to in this treaty only 
the representatives of the signatory states which have ratified 
the treaty may take part. 

Article 15. The governing board of the Pan-American 
Union shall act in all matters concerning this treaty as an 
organ of liaison among the signatory states which have rati- 
fied this treaty and between these states and the United 
Nations. 

Article 16. The decisions of the governing board of the 
Pan-American Union referred to in Articles 13 and 15 above 


shall be taken by an absolute majority of the members en- 
titled to vote. 


Article 17. The organ of consultation shall take its deci- 
sions by a vote of two-thirds of the signatory states which 
have ratified the treaty. 

Article 18. In the case of a situation or dispute between 
American states the parties directly interested shall be ex- 
cluded from the voting referred to in the two preceding 
articles. 

Article 19. To constitute a quorum in all the meetings 
referred to in the previous articles it shall be necessary that 
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the number of states represented shall be at least equal to the 
number of votes necessary for the adoption of the decision. 

Article 20. Decisions which require the application of the 
measures specified in Article 8 shall be binding upon all the 
signatory states which have ratified this treaty except that 


no state shall be required to use armed force without its 
consent. 


Article 21. The measures agreed upon by the organ of 
consultation shall be executed through the procedures and 
agencies now existing or those which may in future be estab- 
lished. 

Article 22. This treaty shall enter into effect between the 
states which ratify it as soon as the ratifications of two-thirds 
of the signatory states have been deposited. 


RATIFICATION 


Article 23. This treaty is open for signature by the 
American states at the city of Rio de Janeiro and shall be 
ratified by the signatory states as soon as possible in accord- 
ance with their respective constitutional processes. The rati- 
fications shall be deposited with the Pan-American Union, 
which shall notify the signatory states of each deposit. Such 
notification shall be considered as an exchange of ratifica- 
tions. 


Article 24. The present treaty shall be registered with 
the secretariat of the United Nations through the Pan- 
American Union when two-thirds of the signatory states 
have deposited their ratification. 


Article 25. This treaty shall remain in force indefinitely, 
but may be denounced by any high contracting party by a 
notification in writing to the Pan-American Union, which 
shall inform all the other high contracting parties of each 
notification of denunciation received. After the expiration 
of two years from the date of the receipt by the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union of a notification of denunciation by any high 
contracting party, the present treaty shall cease to be in 
force with respect to such state, but shall remain in full 
force and effect with respect to all the other high contract- 
ing parties. 

Article 26. The principles and fundamental provisions of 
this treaty shall be incorporated in the organic pact of the 
inter-American system. In witness whereof, the under- 
signed plenipotentiaries, having deposited their full powers 
found to be in due and proper form, sign this treaty on be- 
half of their respective government on the dates appearing 
opposite their signatures. 

Reservation of Honduras: The delegation of Honduras, 
in signing the present treaty and in connection with Article 
9, Section B, does so with the reservation that the boundary 
between Honduras and Nicaragua is definitely demarcated 
by the joint boundary commission of 1900 and 1901, start- 
ing from a point in the Gulf of Fonseca, in the Pacific 
Ocean, to Portillo de Teotecacinte and, from this point to 
the Atlantic, by the line that His Majesty the King of 
Spain’s arbitral award established on the twenty-third of 
December of 1906. 


Permanent World Peace 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES WE SHARE 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 


Delivered at the Inter-American Defense Conference, Petropolis, Brazil, September 2, 1947 


R. PRESIDENT, delegates to the Inter-American 

conference for the maintenance of continental peace 

and security, ladies and gentlemen: It is a dis- 
tinguished privilege to address the final session of this his- 
torical conference. You are assembled here as the repre- 
sentatives of the nations of this hemisphere which have been 
banded together for over a half century in the inter-Ameri- 
can system. You have successfully accomplished the task 
of putting into permanent form the commitments made in 
the Act of Chapultepec. You have made it clear to any pos- 
sible aggressor that the American Republics are determined 
to support one another against attacks. Our nations have 
provided an example of good neighborliness and interna- 
tional amity to the rest of the world, and in our association 
together we have strengthened the fabric of the United Na- 
tions. You can be justly proud of the achievements of this 
conference and | commend the noble spirit which has in- 
spired your efforts. 


The cordial and gracious invitation of President Dutra 
to visit this beautiful land has allowed me to fulfill a de- 
sire I have long cherished. I consider it most fortunate 
that I am enabled also to meet with the foreign ministers 
and other leaders of the American Republics. Thus, in a 


sense, I am visiting not only Brazil, but I am visiting all 
your countries, since each of you carries his country in his 
heart. 
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Our RESPONSIBILITY 


While we are assembled here together, I wish to discuss 
with you the responsibilities which our nations share as a 
result of the recent war. For our part, the United States 
is deeply conscious of its position in world affairs. We 
recognize that we have an obligation and that we share this 
obligation with the other nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Therefore, I take this occasion to give you a frank 
picture of our view of our responsibility and how we are 
trying to meet it. 

The people of the United States engaged in the recent 
war in the deep faith that we were opening the way to a 
free world and that out of the terrible suffering caused by 
the war something better would emerge than the world had 
known before. 

The post-war era, however, has brought us bitter die 
appointment and deep concern. 

We find that a number of nations are still subjected to a 
type of foreign domination which we fought to overcome, 
many of the remaining peoples of Europe and Asia live 
under the shadow of armed aggression, 

No agreement has been reached among the Allies to 
maintain the outlines of a peace settlement. In consequence, 
we are obliged to contemplate a prolonged military occu- 


pation of enemy territories. ‘This is profoundly distasteful 
to our people. 
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EUROPEAN Recovery Lacs 

Almost everywhere in Europe, economic recovery has 
lagged. Great urban and industrial areas have been left in 
a state of dependence on our economy which is as painful 
to us as it is to them. Much of this economic distress is 
due to the paralysis of political fear and uncertainty in ad- 
dition to the devastation caused by war. 

This situation has impeded the return to normal economic 
conditions everywhere in the world and has hampered seri- 
ously our efforts to develop useful forms of economic col- 
laboration with our friends in other areas. 

We did not fully anticipate these developments. Our 
people did not conceive, when we were fighting the war, 
that we would be faced with a situation of this nature when 
hostilities ceased. Our planning for peace presupposed a 
community of nations sobered and brought together by 
frightful suffering and staggering losses, more than ever 
appreciative of the need for mutual tolerance and consider- 
ation and dedicated to the task of peaceful reconstruction. 

In view of the unfortunate conditions which now prevail, 
we have faced some difficult problems of adjustment in our 
foreign policy. I would not say that we have made no mis- 
takes. But I think that the elements of the policy we have 
evolved thus far are sound and justifiable. 

The fundamental basis of the policy of the United States 
is for permanent world peace. We are determined that, in 
the company of our friends, we shall achieve that peace. 

We are determined because of the belief of our people 
in the principle that there are basic human rights which 
all men everywhere should enjoy. Men can enjoy these 
rights—the right to life itself, and the right to share fully 
in the bounties of modern civilization—only when the 
threat of war has been ended forever. 

The attainment of world-wide respect for essential hu- 
man rights is synonymous with the attainment of world 
peace. ‘The peoples of the earth want a peaceful world, a 
prosperous world, and a free world, and when the basic 
rights of men everywhere are observed and respected there 
will be such a world. 

We know that. in the hearts of the common people every- 
where there is a deep longing for stability and for settled 
conditions in which men can attain personal security and a 
decent livelihood for themselves and their children. We 
know that there are inspirations for a better and a finer 
life which are common to all humanity. We know—and 
the world knows—that these aspirations have never been 
promoted by policies of aggression. 

We shall pursue the quest for peace with no less per- 
sistence and no less determination than we applied to the 
quest for military victory. 

There are certain important elements in our policy which 
are vital to our search for permanent peace. 


Economic Hep ror OTHERS 


We intend to do our best to provide economic help for 
those who are prepared to help themselves and each other. 
But our resources are not unlimited. We must apply them 
where they can serve most effectively to bring production, 
freedom and confidence back to the world. We undertook 
to do this on an individual basis in the case of Greece and 
Turkey, where we were confronted with specific problems 
of limited scope and of peculiar urgency. But it was evi- 
dent, at the time that the decision was made early this year, 
that this precedent could not be applied generally to the 
problems of other European countries. The demands else- 
where were of far greater dimensions. It was clear that we 
would not be able to meet them all. It was equally clear 


that the peoples of Europe would have to get together and 
work out a solution of their common economic problems. 
In this way they would be able to make the most of their 
resources and of such help as they might receive from others. 

The representatives of sixteen nations are now meeting 
in Paris in an effort to get to the root of Europe’s continued 
economic difficulties and to chart a program of European 
recovery based on helping themselves and each other. They 
will then make known their needs in carrying this program 
to completion. Unquestionably it is in the interest of our 
country and of the Western Hemisphere in general that 
we should receive this appeal with sympathy and good-will, 
prepared to do everything we can, within safe limits, that 
will be helpful and effective. 

Our own troubles—and we have many—are small in 
contrast with the struggle for life itself that engrosses the 
peoples of Europe. The nations of free Europe will soon 
make known their needs. I hope that the nations of free 
America will be prepared, each according to its ability and 
in its Own manner, to contribute to lasting peace for the 
benefit of mankind. 


FIDELITY TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Another important element of our policy vital to our 
search for peace, is fidelity to the United Nations. We 
recognize that the United Nations has been subjected to a 
strain which it was never designed to bear. Its role is to 
maintain the peace and not to make the peace. It has been 
embroiled in its infancy in almost continuous ¢onflict. We 
must be careful not to prejudge it by this unfair test. We 
must cherish the seedling in the hope of a mighty oak. We 
shall not forget our obligations under the Charter, and we 
shall not permit others to forget theirs. 

In carrying out our policy we are determined to remain 
strong. This is in no way a threat. The record of the 
past speaks for us. No great nation has been more re- 
luctant than ours to use armed force. We do not believe 
that the present international differences will have to be 
resolved by armed conflict. The world may depend upon 
it that we shall continue to go far out of our way to avoid 
anything that would increase the tensions of international 
life. 

But we are determined that there shall be no misunder- 
standing in these matters. Our aversions to violence must 
not be misread as a lack of determination on our part to 
live up to the obligations of the United Nations Charter 
or as an invitation to others to take liberties with the foun- 
dations of international peace. Our military strength will 
be retained as evidence of the seriousness with which we 
view our obligations. 

This is the course which our country is endeavoring to 
follow. I need not tell you how important it is to our 
success that we have your understanding support and coun- 
sel. The problem is in the deepest sense a Common one 
for this hemisphere. There is no important aspect of it 
which does not affect all of us. No solution of it can be 
fully successful in which we do not all co-operate. 

I have already mentioned our collective responsibility for 
economic assistance. By the grace of God and by our 
united armed efforts our countries have been saved from 
the destruction of war. Our economies are intact, our pro- 
ductive powers undiminished, our resources not even yet 
fully explored. In consequence, our collective importance 
in the affairs of a distressed world has become immense. 


THE HEMISPHERE ROLE 


The Western Hemisphere cannot alone assure world 
peace, but without the Western Hemisphere no peace is 
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possible. The Western Hemisphere cannot alone provide 
world prosperity, but without the Western Hemisphere no 
world prosperity is possible. 

In so far as the economic problems common to the na- 
tions of North and South America are concerned, we have 
long been aware that much remains to be done. In reach- 
ing a solution there are many subjects which will have to 
be discussed among us. We have been obliged, in consider- 
ing these questions, to differentiate between the urgent need 
for rehabilitation of war-shattered areas and the problems 
of development elsewhere. The problems of countries in 
this hemisphere are different in nature and cannot be re- 
lieved by the same means and the same approaches which 
are in contemplation for Europe. Here the need is for 
long-term economic collaboration. This is a type of col- 
laboration in which a much greater role falls to private 
citizens and groups than is the case in a program designed 
to aid European countries to recover from the destruction 
of war. You have my solemn assurance that we in Wash- 
ington are not oblivious to the needs of increased economic 
collaboration within the family of American nations and 
that these problems will be approached by us with the 
utmost good faith and with increased vigor in the coming 
period. 

HicH Hopes For FuTuRE 


If acceptable solutions of these economic problems can 
be found, and if we continue to work with mutual confi- 
dence and courage at the building of the great edifice of 
political security to which this conference has made so signal 
a contribution, then I believe that we can look with high 
hopes on the further development of our community life 
in this hemisphere. 

I have no desire to overlook the difficulties that have 
been encountered in the past and will continue to be en- 
countered in the future. All of us are young and vigorous 
nations. At times we have been impetuous in our relations 
with one another. There has been a natural tendency for 
us to exhibit the same exuberance in our differences and 
our criticisms as in our friendships. Wide differences of 
background and tradition have had to be overcome. 

But I believe that we may view with sober satisfaction 
the general history of our hemisphere. There has been 
steady progress in the development of mutual respect and 


of understanding among us. As the United States acquires 
greater maturity, as its experience becomes deeper and 
richer, our people gain in appreciation of the distinguished 
cultural traditions which flourish among our neighbors in 
the Western world. I hope that as your acquaintance 
with us broadens, you will appreciate our fundamental good- 
will and will understand that we are trying to bear with 
dignity and decency the responsibility of an economic power 
unique in human history. 


ConcrRETE PropLeMs AHEAD 


There are many concrete problems ahead of us on the 
path of inter-American relations. They will not be solved 
with generalities or with sentimentality. They will call 
for the utmost we can give in practical ingenuity, in pa- 
tience and good-will. But their solution will be easier if 
we are able to set our sights above the troubles of the 
moment and to bear in mind the great truths upon which 
our common prosperity and our common destiny must rest. 

This Western Hemisphere of ours is usually referred to 
as the New World. That it is the New World is clearer 
today than ever before. The Old World is exhausted, its 
civilization imperiled. Its people are suffering. They are 
confused and filled with fears for the future. Their hope 
must lie in this new world of ours. 

The sick and the hungry cannot build a peaceful world. 
They must have the support of the strong and the free. 
We cannot depend upon those who are weaker than we to 
achieve a peace for us to enjoy. 

The benefits of peace, like the crops in the field, come to 
those who have sown the seeds of peace. 

It is for us, the young and the strong, to erect the bul- 
warks which will protect mankind from the horrors of war 
—forever. 

The United States seeks world peace—a peace of free 
men. I know that you stand with us. United, we can 
constitute the greatest single force in the world for the 
good of humanity. 

We approach our task with resolution and courage, firm 
in the faith of our Lord, Whose will it is that there shall 
be peace on earth. 

We cannot be dissuaded, and we shall not be diverted, 
from our efforts to achieve His will. 


The Ties Between United States and Brazil 


THE PURSUIT OF OUR COMMON OBJECTIVES 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered to a Joint Session of the Brazilian Congress, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, September 5, 1947 


Senators and Deputies: 1 am deeply grateful for 

the invitation to appear before the Congress of this 
great nation whose history is so entwined with that of the 
United States. 


Speaking as one who has come to executive position from 
legislative halls, I am all the more appreciative of the honor 
you have extended to me. The legislature of a democratic 
country is identified with the people themselves. This must 
be so if the tree of responsible self-government is to blossom 
fully and bear rich fruit. 


Brazil is justly proud of a history of government by free 
men. I salute the Congress of the great Brazilian nation 


P Seco an Dutra, Mr. President of the Congress, 





and I extend my best wishes to the noble people which it 
represents. 


The ties between the United States and Brazil have al- 
ways been close. It is not too much to describe our rela- 
tions as those of “lifelong friendship.” Your declaration of 
independence was brief but just as challenging as was ours. 
The cry of independence, uttered on that famous Sept. 7, 
1822, told the world that the time had come when Brazil 
was to be governed by its own people and for their own 
welfare. 


I am happy to recall that the United States was the first 
of the nations of the world to recognize the new independ- 
ent state. We were not troubled by the fact that it took 
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the form of an empire, for the foundations of the empire 
were democratic. 

The constitution which was adopted two years later was 
the expression of the ideals of free government, not those of 
absolute monarchy. 

The history of Brazil in many respects parallels that of 
the United States. Both are nations which have carved 
civilizations out of the wilderness. Both have been endowed 
with great natural resources and both have been developed 
by people whose dominant motive was freedom. 

If I am happy that the United States was the first to 
recognize the new nation of Brazil, I am equally happy that 
it was to the United States that Brazil turned for support 
in its struggle for independence. 

The alliance which Brazil proposed to us was a singular 
mark of confidence. It was the beginning of our historical 
friendship which I have described as “lifelong.” 

The long reign of the great Dom Pedro II put Brazil 
among the leading democratic nations. Americans of today 
know him well, for you have engraved his noble features 
upon a postage stamp which comes to the United States 
with every mail from Brazil. 

We recall with pleasure that he was the first monarch to 
visit the United States, when he came to the exposition at 
Philadelphia in 1876 which marked the centenary of our 
independence. 

Then in 1889, when Brazil felt that the form of a Re- 
public fitted better its national aspirations, the Congress of 
the United States of America adopted a joint resolution 
congratulating the country upon its new form of govern- 
ment. It is interesting to note also that Brazil adopted a 
constitution modeled closely upon that of the Federal sys- 
tem of the United States. 

Why are the ties between us so close? The distance be- 
tween our countries is great and until recent years com- 
munication was slow and difficult. But it is not physical 
proximity alone that makes friends and neighbors. It is 
rather the fact that we have common interests, common 
principles and common ideals. 

We look upon the state as the agent of the people for 
the attainment of the general welfare. 

We have the same belief in the fundamental rights of 
man, 

We have the same respect for the dignity of the indi- 
vidual. 

We look upon international relations as governed by the 
same standards of moral conduct by which individuals are 
governed. 

In short, the declarations of Sept. 7 and July 4 demon- 
strate that we have the same concept of freedom and 
democracy. 

Cires BraziLian STATESMAN 


One of your great statesmen, Ruy Barbosa, whose name 
has lett an imperishable memory, once said that the nations 
of the world constituted a single society and that the prin- 
ciples which formed the basis of stability and justice within 
each state should be applied equally to nations. He felt 
that this was the only hope of maintaining civilized rela- 
tions between them. 

The idea was not new. It was part of Brazil’s inher- 
itance, as it is part of the inheritance of every other 
Christian nation. But Ruy Barbosa’s eloquence has made it 
a living principle of the foreign policy of Brazil. His dec- 
laration that there can be no neutrality between right and 
wrong will remain forever part of the moral traditions of 
your. country. 

In a recent exchange of correspondence with Pope Pius 


XII, I said that I desired to do everything in my power 
to support and to contribute to a concert of all the forces 
striving for a moral world. I believe in making that state- 
ment I spoke the thought not only of my own country but 
ot Brazil as well. 

The United States has been fortunate in having Brazilian 
friends who have been wise counselors when joint action 
was called for. The name of Ambassador Joaquim Nabuco, 
who served in the spirit of your great Foreign Minister Rio 
Branco, will always be associated with the maintenance of 
the Monroe Doctrine within its proper limitations. He is 
one of a long line of your distinguished countrymen who have 
contributed so greatly to the »understanding that exists be- 
tween us. 

Through the years we have learned that because there is 
agreement between us upon the fundamental principles of 
justice and equity we can face our common problems with 
an assurance of agreement upon the ways and means of 
solving those problems. 

The recent war again gave convincing proof of our friend- 
ship. The mutual trust and confidence that exists between 
us manifested itself at an early date in the immediate re- 
sponse of your government to our need for air bases and 
for supplies of strategic materials. 

When both our countries were attacked, our people 
fought side by side until victory was attained. 

The bravery of your fighting men, against an experienced 
and resourceful enemy, cemented our comradeship and gave 
us another reason to feel a deep sense of pride in our friend- 
ship. 

The memory of those days of struggle and sacrifice to- 
gether will always be a sacred bond between us. 

But today the problems of peace still lie ahead of us. 
They are more difficult than we could have anticipated. 
They will require the closest collaboration between us. But 
I am confident that we can solve them with mutual good 
will and forebearance. 

The one essential is that we maintain our common ideals 
and our common principles of morality and justice. 

With these to guide us we can go forward together, and 
we shall not permit any minor differences to divert us from 
the pursuit of our common objectives. 

We are in a period in which Brazil and the United 
States must continue to co-operate with their sister nations 
of the Western Hemisphere in the development of a strong 
and concerted force for the good of mankind. One of the 
great lessons we have learned in recent generations is that 
we do not dwell alone. Destruction, suffering and confu- 
sion in other parts of the world confront us now as never 
before. Our nations made great sacrifices throughout the 
war, but we have been spared the wanton destruction and 
dislocation suffered by many. 

I am confident that Brazil and the United States will be 
faithful to a great trust on which depend the lives and 
liberty of so many millions of disillusioned and discouraged 
people. 

The people of the United States followed with keen in- 
terest and high hopes the progress of the Inter-American 
Conference which has just ended. The splendid result at- 
tained brings to us a sense of deep satisfaction. 

We in this hemisphere have demonstrated to the world 
that right-thinking men can submerge their individual preju- 
dices and their individual aims in the accomplishment of 
an agreement that will bring great benefit to the world. 

The conference of Rio de Janeiro will go down in history 
as a tremendously important milestone in our progress 
toward the outlawing of force in international relations and 
the establishment of the rule of law and order. 
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In some quarters today one hears expressions of disap- 
pointment in the accomplishments thus far of the United 
Nations. This must not deter us in our constant effort to 
build the organization that the world needs so badly. 

Furthermore, we must keep ever in mind that the United 
Nations was not intended to settle the problems arising 
immediately out of the war, but to provide the means for 
maintaining international peace after just settlements have 
been made. 

Backs Unitep NATIONS 


The United Nations was not born fully developed by 
the signing of its charter in San Francisco. It will take 
steadfastness of purpose, unremitting toil and _ infinite 
patience to achieve our goal. 

The United Nations is not a temporary expedient. It is 
a permanent partnership—a partnership among the peoples 
of the world for their common peace and common well- 
being. 

The difficulties that we have encountered in this early 
phase in the life of the United Nations have not discour- 
aged us. : 

On the contrary, they have increased our determination 
that it shall succeed. 

The United States is resolved to support the United 
Nations with all the resources at our command. 


Brazil and the United States have advanced side by side 
in developing progressive concepts of the democratic way 
of life. We have proved to ourselves that policies founded 
firmly on belief in the dignity of man and his possession of 
certain inalienable rights inspire us to greater endeavor and 
lead us to new heights of achievement. 

I shall leave Brazil with the conviction that here 
flourishes a people dedicated to the firm ideals upon which 
my countrymen and I were nurtured. 

It is difficult for me to tell you how deeply I appreciate 
the wonderful reception I have been accorded in your 
country. 

Because this Congress consists of the chosen representa- 
tives of the people and because you men, through the opera- 
tion of the democratic process, are so closely identified with 
the people, I wish to express my heartfelt thanks, through 
you, to all the people of Brazil. 

As I passed through your beautiful capital city on the day 
of my arrival, the warm expressions of friendship on the 
faces of hundreds of thousands of your people deeply moved 
me and left with me an impression I shall never forget. 

When the time comes for me to depart I shall carry 
away in my heart strengthened confidence in the enduring 
friendship of our two countries and in the goodness and 
generosity of the people of Brazil. 


The Over-all Security of the United States 


THE PERSONAL CONCERN OF THE PEOPLE 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, General of the Army, Chief of Staff, United States 
Delivered at the American Legion Convention, New York, N. Y., August 29, 1947 


ELLOW veterans: In all likelihood, this is my final 

appearance before the American Legion as Chief of 

Staff. It is, consequently, something of an official 
farewell. But whatever may befall in the future, nothing 
can take from us the comradeship of service. We have 
lived together through events and circumstances packed 
with drama and human experience. For my part, nothing 
will inspire me more in later days than the memory of men 
to whom I bade godspeed on more than one perilous ven- 
ture; nothing can equal my sense of obligation to the gal- 
lant millions who manned the mightiest military machine of 
all time. Through you, to all American veterans, I ex- 
press my personal thanks and appreciation. Service with 
you is, and always will be, my highest personal honor. 

This meeting brings to me another valued opportunity to 
submit to you earnest views on matters affecting our na- 
tion’s security. At the appropriate time I shall pass on to 
my successor my convictions as to what must be done with- 
in the Army to serve the nation. But the over-all security 
of the United States requires the direct and personal con- 
cern of those not in uniform who weigh defense measures 
realistically and will strive for their accomplishment. 

Our nation is faced today with problems, present and 
future, which equal in scope and significance any it has 
hitherto met in 171 years of existence. Because we are close 
to them, it is difficult to recognize their historical import. 
But grave they are, almost beyond precedent, and they deal 
—as did our great crises of the past—with the freedom of 
man. What America does today, what America plans for 
tomorrow, can decide the sort of world the generations after 
us will possess—whether it shall be governed by justice or 
enslaved by. force. 


We have lately emerged from a war into which we 
threw—without stint or hesitation—life, treasure and re- 
sources so that we might subdue the forces of aggression 
and make this earth a happier, safer place. Military vic- 
tory won, we have contributed freely to the rehabilitation of 
stricken areas, with no regard for profit, save that which 
would accrue to all humanity from a stable peace. Mind- 
ful that world chaos is the enemy of our security, we have 
held out the hand of friendship to all, refraining from in- 
terference in the internal affairs of others. We have sought 
for all peoples the opportunity of choosing freely their 
form of government. ‘Thereby we have accomplished much 
for humanity. Had it not been for the policy of our gov- 
ernment and the generosity of American men and women 
during the past two years, the world today would be in 
hopeless plight. 

Nevertheless, we find ourselves blamed, castigated, ex- 
coriated by some for any and all our efforts toward peace. 
In our own country, the short-sighted cry “international- 
ism,” implying a lack of patriotism in those who struggle 
to maintain world conditions essential to the preservation of 
our own freedoms. Are we expected to sit idly by, doing 
nothing, while hunger and hopelessness inexorably push the 
shadow of enslavement ever and ever closer to our own 
shores? From without, false propaganda brands democ- 
racy a menace to progress. ‘The exercise of the freedoms 
for which we fought in solemn pact is blocked in critical 
areas by forceful imposition of minority dictatorial control. 

In the face of such discouragement, and under the bur- 
dens that destiny has placed upon our shoulders, it grows 
dificult to hold the course set by our conscience. But the 
world is in a fluid, turbulent period and unless we continue 
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to do our utmost to make it a better place to live, the prob- 
lem will likely be how to preserve it as a place in which 
we can live! 

DicTATORSHIPS OVERTHROWN 


We have been witnessing a vast transfer of sovereignty 
from the few to the many. Three monstrous dictatorships 
have been overthrown, and we are hopeful that in the lands 
of their origin the roots of democracy will take firm hold. 
Elsewhere peoples who have lived in subordinate status 
for generations are receiving independent statehood. But, 
against this, nations which were free and independent mem- 
bers of the pre-war European family are now caught in a 
stifling web of circumstances, crushing independent thought 
and action—national or individual. 

Our government, acutely aware of the significance of 
these contradictory currents, has announced its support of 
the first trend and its opposition to the second. The al- 
ternatives are sharply defined; the friends of freedom must 
stand staunchly in its support, or its foes will eliminate 
freedom from the earth. For the United States there can 
be only one choice. 

Among the nations devoted to justice and freedom, des- 
tiny endows our own with the ability and capacity to as- 
sume leadership. We have the will; we have the means. 
Well knowing this, an enemy of freedom would, in future 
war, fix upon us as his first and principal target. Thus 
on our security depends the existence and growth of a free 
world, 

The reverse of this statement is equally true. I firmly 
believe that the only prescription for absolute security for 
any nation, including our own, is international understand- 
ing and co-operation. A shining example is the interna- 
tional boundary between us and our neighbors, north and 
south. No other borders, however they may bristle with 
works of steel or how heavily supported with planes and 
guns, boast the strength of our northern and southern fron- 
tiers, along which no soldier, sailor or airman has a de- 
fensive function. These common boundaries are main- 
tained, on both sides, by friendship—they are truly safe! 
Their existence inspires us to continue to work for peaceful 
co-operation among all nations, expending ourselves to the 
utmost in the effort, using all the resources of our minds 
and skills and talents, exercising the limit of patience in 
negotiation without the least compromise of principle. We 
are now so engaged within the United Nations, the best 
available implement for developing appropriate agreements 
and procedures. 

But we must face the hard fact that, during the two 
years since hostilities ended, the co-operative spirit has lost 
ground. The werld comprises two great camps, grouped 
on the one side around dictatorships which subject the in- 
dividual to absolute control, and, on the other, democracy, 
which provides him a free and unlimited horizon. In my 
view, conflicting political theories can exist peacefully in 
the same world provided there is no deliberate effort on 
the part of either to engage in unjust coercion or unwar- 
ranted interference against the other. But as long as de- 
liberate aggression against the right of free men and the 
existence of free government may be a part of the inter- 
national picture, we must be prepared for whatever this 
may finally mean to us. 

To work for peace and eventual disarmament, but at 
the same time to look well to our own security in a troubled 
world, is thus a central problem of the day. I ask you 
to remember, in what I have to say about relative as op- 
posed to absolute security, that I am discussing issues forced 
upon us by the slowness of progress toward our desired 


objective—the substitution of the council table for the bat- 
tlefield. Another thing—I do not want to be understood 
as seeing a global war as an immediate threat. It is fully 
as important to prevent blind fear and hysteria from in- 
fluencing us as it is to look facts soberly in the face and 
thus develop logical conclusions from the survey. No 
great nation is today in position deliberately to provoke a 
long and exhausting conflict with any hope of gain. But 
time, foresight and concerted effort are all necessary in 
order to possess, at any given time, a respectable defensive 
posture. Consequently, the subject assumes for us a criti- 
cal urgency as long as the will for permanent peace has not 
been universally demonstrated. 

Moreover, the senseless storm of war has more than 
once begun its destructive course in spite of, rather than 
because of, deliberate intent. Any such explosion, now 
or in the future, must not find us unprepared. And finally, 
the weight of our peaceful counsel will most certainly be 
measured, in today’s circumstances, as much by the world’s 
respect for our actual and potential strength as by our 
own sincerity. 

We must so gird ourselves that a predatory aggressor 
will be aware of the risks he runs and will realize, should 
he provoke war, it will likely be fought over his territory. 
This means that we must be ready, not only to endure and 
survive the first hard blows of an enemy but to recover 
immediately, to strike back, to hit harder than he does to 
win. All must know that we have this capacity. 

The American process of government—everything fo. 
which our people have fought and will, if necessary, fight 
again—gives a potential enemy, through the transparency 
of our processes, great advantages. It gives him full notice 
of our defensive intentions and the assurance that we will 
not—that we cannot—secretly plot an aggressive war. The 
bulk of his intelligence information is available in the pub- 
lic press and in the open debates and decisions of the United 
States government. There is no way except through genu- 
ine preparedness by which we can convince a possible ag- 
gressor that he can choose war only at the cost of his own 
exhaustion or destruction. Bluff on our part is impossible; 
preparedness must be actual. 


Unity oF PEOPLE 


For the United States this means many things. It means 
the determination of all of our people to work together in 
meeting any real threat as it begins unmistakably to de- 
velop. It means unity of purpose in all issues that affect 
the national interest; it means an adequate force to execute 
the people’s will; it means money to support the necessary 
defensive system. 

By the creation of a single national military establish- 
ment we have taken a major step toward the sort of pre- 
paredness we need. ‘This unification of che armed forces, 
a historic development in our security pattern, provides 
flexibility to meet changing conditions of warfare. It es- 
tablishes a National Security Council above the level of 
the armed services to co-ordinate our military and foreign 
policy. This has always been an urgent need. The law 
has set up, on the same level, a National Resources Board 
to advise the President concerning the co-ordination of 
military, industrial and civilian mobilization. The national 
military establishment makes possible the organization of a 
comprehensive civil defense, something that assumes greater 
importance, day by day, as time brings nearer the possibility 
of quick, destructive blows against our cities and produc- 
tion centers. 

A satisfactory security program means also the efficient 
functioning of adequate intelligence and research organi- 
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zations. It means completely equipped air, ground and sea 
elements to move out at once and fight from protected 
bases. It means sufficient other troops to train and supply 
the necessary replacements and reinforcements. It means 
that we shall have already bought time in the way of 
standby plants, stockpiles of critical materials, as well as by 
perfecting plans to supply and equip the forces and to sus- 
tain civil economy. 


UNIVERSAL TRAINING 


Still lacking is legislation that will assure us a reservoir 
of trained manpower, available to fill up the National 
Guard and Reserve with trained men and, in a national 
emergency, to back up the professional elements of the 
armed forces and to support civil defense. Universal mili- 
tary training as proposed by the President, indorsed by the 
veterans of the United States and by a majority of the 
American people, is the least burdensome and the most 
equitable solution yet suggested. This issue must be de- 
cided by our citizens and their Congress with full view 
and appreciation of valid arguments pro and con. No good 
purpose, however, is served by the blatant echoing of such 
catch phrases as “mass army,” suggesting the phalanx of 
Alexander and the formations of Frederick of Prussia. 
Wars have become total, not only in the means of waging 
but in all-inclusiveness of target. Discipline and training 
—widespread discipline and training—will be necessary 
from the outset of any new world tragedy. Time de- 
mands that these soldierly virtues be instilled before, not 
after, the first blow is struck. 

The history of warfare is a constant evolution with 
changing weapons and tactics. We are living in a period 
when the trend moves forward at accelerated pace. No 
man can picture accurately today the face or appearance of 
a possible war in 1967. The outlines, the possibilities, the 
definite requirements of the present that stand forth with 
reasonable clarity take on increasing haziness the further 
we attempt to project them against the future. We must 
avoid stagnation, rigid dogma, complacency; until the need 
for armaments shall pass, we must be certain that ours are 
suited to the possibility of their day. 

We must constantly maintain the nucleus and the pat- 
tern of the air-naval-ground-industrial-scientific machine 
needed in emergency. Else we shall dwell in fear, and 
forfeit our influence toward a peaceful future. I urge 
your special concern for air power. Our geographic posi- 
tion makes air power a primary factor in our defense and 
the best weapon for quick retaliation. It is still relatively 
new— its potential grows daily. We have a national genius 
for flying,, for maintenance and for production. Our wel- 
fare demands that we neglect no part of these three essen- 
tials to air efficiency. 


CHANCE FOR IDEALS 


There was little worry in the world about aggression 
from any quarter in that summer two short years ago when 
American military strength towered over Europe and the 
Orient. One heard more about ideals then and the rights 
of nations, and less about power politics and ideological 
strife. Ideals will have a better chance to flourish again 
when we have supported our current forces with a rounded 
program of defense that will demonstrate to all the world 
the seriousness of our concern and the intensity of our 
purpose. An adequate security program will mean continued 
sacrifice, but this nation must be guided not by what it 
wants to provide, but by what it must provide. 

If we are to achieve the safety reflected in this program 
—a program carefully trimmed to the impelling factors 


of our time—the support of every citizen is required. You, 
who have seen war, who know its destructiveness, its de- 
mands upon human endurance and fortitude, its insatiable 
consumption of material, supplies, and, above all, its cruel 
obliteration of the weak and the defenseless—you have a 
special responsibility to communicate your knowledge to all 
other citizens. 

Through the wisdom of Congress and the President, and 
the response of our citizens, a substantial start has already 
been made, aside from unification, to promote the national 
security. For the Army, a wise reform has been accom- 
plished by recent legislation that requires the advancement 
of both officers and enlisted men by merit. Modest but 
effective initial steps have been taken in research and in- 
telligence. 


Man-Power NEED 


A continuing concern, from which none of us can escape, 
is the maintenance of Army-Navy-Air Force man-power. 
Congress has done much to keep. the professional forces at 
the levels demanded by present world conditions. But it 
is up to Americans, individually and collectively to see that 
these forces are successfully maintained on a volunteer basis; 
the effort needs the support of our veterans’ organizations. 
Stability in the occupied territories, vital to peace as well 
as our own safety, leaves us no room for complacency in 
dealing with the man-power problem. Every American, 
aware of the significance of world events today, should be 
a recruiting agent for our armed forces. 

But I repeat that armed defense, however elaborate, is 
at best only a partial insurance against war. All of us 
firmly believe that humanity wants peace, and if given full 
voice the majority will demand peace. This is the inspira- 
tion for our support of majority rule within the nations 
and among the nations. We deplore the conditions that 
demand maintenance of military force, but what choice is 
there for us today? 

Through unity of action we can be a veritable colossus 
in support of peace. No one can defeat us unless we first 
defeat ourselves. Every one of us must be guided by this 
truth. Our competitive system is an essential feature of 
democracy, but the practice of competition gives no man, 
no group, the right to act for selfish and immediate gain 
against the interests of the nation. Each of us must realize 
that whatever might weaken the whole will in the long 
term defeat each part, no matter what the glitter of the 
immediate promise. Banker and borrower, industrialist 
and worker, politician and farmer, civilian and soldier must 
each keep his eyes upon the major good. Ali must acknowl- 
edge that in every problem where is involved the welfare 
of America there can be one answer only. That answer 
must be given not merely by emotional response to a patri- 
otic hymn. It must be lived, every day, in the workaday 
actions and reactions of 140,000,000 people. If we fail in 
this there will be no real security for the United States, 
because eventually we could be so weakened by domestic 
strife that conquest from without would be little more 
than a formality. 

Within the workings of a free economy persons of simi- 
lar interests organize for strength. But in matters of life- 
and-death importance to the system that gives us the right 
to organize as we please there can be no “pressure group” 
struggle. All must work together—or eventually we will 
work under the whip! 

You are going back soon to your homes. The thought I 
leave with you is this: The American system rests upon 
the rights and dignity of the individual. The success of 
that system depends upon the assumption by each of per- 
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sonal, individual responsibility for the safety and welfare 
of the whole. 

No government official, no soldier, be he brass hat or 
pfc., no other person can assume your responsibilities—else 
democracy will cease to exist. “They are yours, to meet or 
to neglect! In the one direction lies first our immediate 
and future safety. Beyond that are all our aspirations, our 
hopes for ourselves and our children. In the other direction 
lies the destruction of all we hold dear! 


A pre-revolutionary patriot stirred his comrades with 
the cry, “Give me liberty or give me death!” There need 
not be a future Patrick Henry. Liberty is ours—now! 
All we need do is sustain it; all we need do is to be stead- 
fast in our stand—ready to work and strive for our con- 
victions! A united and determined American citizenry is, 
under God, the mightiest force the earth has seen. It can 
protect itself and lead the world to respect for right and 
justice—and to peace. 


Freedom and Peace are Our Goals 


“WE MUST BECOME STRONG ENOUGH TO PREVENT ATTACK” 
By THOMAS E. DEWEY, Governor of New York 
Delivered at the American Legion Convention, New York, N. Y., August 28, 1947 


AM happy to welcome you to New York. All 14,000,000 
people of our state are glad you came and hope you 
have a wonderful time. From what I hear, the hotels 

are bulging at the seams and the ball parks are going to 
be full. The taxis won’t be quite enough to go around, 
and the restaurants will probably be pretty crowded. We 
cannot control the weather, enlarge the hotels or build new 
taxicabs. But we can assure you of the heartiest of all 
welcomes by people who are deeply grateful to those whose 
courage and sacrifices have twice won their freedom. 

1 am sure the City of New York and all its facilities 
will be at your disposal, and I also earnestly hope that 
while you are here you will linger long enough to visit 
- some of the fine beaches, the magnificent forest preserves, 
trout streams and lakes of the State of New York. I cannot 
promise you that the fish will always bite. But I can 
assure you of a most cordial reception from the people every- 
where you go. 

If you do travel through the state, I hope that you will 
visit beautiful Mt. McGregor, outside of Saratoga, where 
you will see the finest state-operated veterans rest camp in 
America. Many of you may also have time to see the 
state veterans housing projects and become acquainted with 
the state veterans services, all of which program, I am 
happy to say, was worked out in the closest co-operation 
with the leadership of the New York Department of the 
American Legion. 

We are proud of the Legion in New York as in the 
nation, of its membership and of its leadership. In peace 
as in war, the American Legion has advocated programs 
which are genuinely in the interest of the veteran as a 
citizen and in the interest of the United States as a whole. 

Our nation is now facing the task of converting your 
victory in war into permanent peace. More than two years 
have passed since the end of hostilities, and the hard fact 
is that genuine peace seems further away than ever. We 
are witnessing on the world scene conditions which are 
hauntingly like those which followed the first world war. 
In’ those years the free peoples seemed far gone in self- 
indulgence and weakness. The despots of the world devel- 
oped a contempt for them and saw no obstacle in their 
path to conquest of the world. So they pushed and crowded 
and stole territories and then nations, enslaving millions of 
people. The dictators believed that the free nations could 
never develop the discipline and willingness to sacrifice which 
was necessary to save themselves. That was the fatal mis- 
calculation of dictatorship which led to the second world war. 








No aggressor starts a war unless he thinks he can win, 
and as a nation we had some share of the blame for permit- 
ting the illusion that free nations would be a push-over for 
aggressors. “That was a tragic mistake on our part. It was 
a mistake which the American Legion warned us against 
time after time, year after year. It was a mistake we must 
never make again. 

Now, after the second world war, we are again seeing 
weak and impoverished nations attacked by internal penetra- 
tion and external pressures. Governments finally collapse, 
dictatorship is installed and more millions of people are 
enslaved. The worst tragedy which could befall the world 
would be if it were again to appear that the free peoples 
are too weak, morally and physically, to defend themselves. 
Destiny has made the United States the leader among the 
free nations of the world in the struggle for peace and 
human liberty. A first requirement for that peace is that 
we in America be strong enough so that no nation will 
again make the mistake of judging us to be weak. 

To win the peace we must remain strong and become 
stronger. I urge that it is our duty to provide a program 
involving participation by all able-bodied young American 
men under universal military training. 

We do not desire such a program, as has been suggested, 
to take the place of our educational system or to teach our 
young men to brush their teeth. Hard as military training 
may be, it is a powerful bulwark against far greater hard- 
ship—war itself. 

For the defense of the peace we must maintain a perma- 
nent military establishment adequate to the defense of this 
country at all times and also sufficient to perform our obli- 
gations to the United Nations. The United Nations rep- 
resents today the hopes and aspirations of all men and women 
of good will the world over. It is a product of the work 
of many hands and, I am happy to say, in part of the bi- 
partisan foreign policy which I undertook to create during 
the summer of 1944. Beset by obstacles and frustrated by 
constant use of the Soviet veto, it has, nevertheless, made 
progress in mobilizing the opinion of the peoples of the 
world. As a nation we must hope that prevention of aggres- 
sion will make further strides in the meeting of the Assembly 
immediately ahead. 

In addition to waging the peace through sacrifice, through 
strong military defenses and vigorous support of the United 
Nations, we have another obligation. We must honestly 
face up to the facts and know where the dangers are. 
Every one knows that there is now a movement which is 
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advancing an ambitious well organized program to under- 
mine and then overthrow the free societies of the world. 
We have seen nation after nation crumble before it. We 
see its active revolutionaries in our own hemisphere and here 
in the United States we find its organs of propaganda and 
its tightly organized agents, vastly more powerful than their 
numbers, using fellow travelers in every walk of life. You, 
the American Legion, as a group have long and vigorously 
fought this menace of Communism, and I congratulate you. 

As a nation we can live in harmony with any other na- 
tion, regardless of its form of government. We propose to 
do so. But it is fundamental that every nation respect the 
rights of other people to freedom and self-government. It 
is also fundamental that no nation has a right to conspire 
to overthrow the government of any self-governing people. 

The road to peace is not easy. It is not a road of self- 
indulgence, of unpreparedness or of weakness. It is not 
the road of appeasement. ‘Those are roads to war. We 
have followed them in the past. The institution of human 
freedom requires that they be not followed again. 

- The road of peace requires that we at home be united on 

the broad essentials of foreign policy, and for three years 
our two great political parties have worked together at 
the conferences of San Francisco, London, New York, Paris 
and Moscow. Both are entitled to credit for many of the 
developments in the implementation of our bi-partisan for- 
eign policy. 

The over-all results, however, are not as good as they 
could have been because in many important matters there 
has been virtually no consultation and bi-partisanship has 
been ignored. On many occasions the country has been 
confronted with fully elaborated programs which it had 
no choice but to accept or present to the world a picture 
of a divided nation. 

The people of America have recently endured the bitterest 
of all wars. Every one who wore the uniform of the 
United States has taken part in foreign relations as an active 


participant in world affairs. Our people and particularly 
our young people are acutely conscious of the problems of 
the world and are entitled to full and regular information 
with regard to every threat to the peace. Moreover, if 
we are to maintain the bi-partisan nature of our foreign 
policy and the essential unity at home which these difficult 
times require, we must have the fullest participation in 
the shaping of policy in advance by the elected representa- 
tives of the people in the Congress of the United States. 

We are living in a world which is not at war but in which 
there is no peace. As I visit with the statesmen of the free 
world who come to New York, I find they all have one 
thing in common. They are brave men, these leaders of 
the cause of freedom in countries where to lose an elec- 
tion means to lose your head. They represent the hopes 
of hundreds of millions of people for peace and for personal 
dignity, for a chance to educate their children, to work, to 
live with their families free from fear. They want the 
right to worship their God as they please, to speak the truth 
as they see it and to learn the truth from a free and un- 
fettered press and radio. 

All the things we take for granted in this country are 
now denied to many hundreds of millions, and are endangered 
over most of the rest of the world. We have learned the 
bitter lesson that when the rest of the world is in danger 
of being enslaved, we, too, are in danger. 

Freedom and peace are our goals and it is time we set 
about achieving them. We must be prepared to make sacri- 
fices for them. We must become strong enough to prevent 
attack. Our foreign policy should become genuinely bi- 
partisan. We must unite to make sure that we shall not 
again be so weak and ignorant as to stumble into the paths 
of war, but that instead we shall be strong enough and 
courageous enough to follow firmly the paths which lead 
to peace. It is deeply gratifying that the American Legion 
is so patriotically committed to this course. I congratulate 
you and wish you great happiness at this convention and 
progress for America and the world in the year to come. 


The Free State Versus the Police State 


THE MORAL ISSUE CANNOT BE COMPROMISED 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Chairman, Commission on a Just and Durable Peace of the Federal Council of Churches 
Delivered at the Commencement, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, June 18, 1947 


ODAY’S probiems are not insoluble; they are only 

hard to solve. I shall speak of the international prob- 

lem. The crux of that is the effort of Soviet leaders 
to impose widely their system of government. There is no 
reason to believe that that effort will stop of its own accord. 
If it stops, it will be only because something stops it. That 
something will be either violent resistance or a moral re- 
sistance so solid that to oppose it would evidently be futile. 
Clearly, Americans must see to it that there is a peaceful 
stoppage. However, the United States is in an awkward 
position to organize that, because, at the moment, our mo- 
tives are suspect. That suspicion is found even among 
such historic and understanding friends as the British and 
French. 


Soviet propaganda, endorsed by a few Americans, per- 
sistently says that we have become an aggressive nation; 
that we are taking advantage of the weakness of others to 
impose on them our own particular way of life. That 
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propaganda is plausible because most Americans are truly 
proud of their country and do not hide that feeling. Our 
Nation has shown for 160 years, and is still showing, that 
a society of freedom bears good fruit—spiritual, intellectual 
and material. It is America’s unique productivity which 
today fends off death from millions throughout the world. 


Because our society is so powerful and because most of 
us believe in it so completely, it is easy for hostile propa- 
ganda to spread fear that we will use our power to coerce 
That weakens our influence. Most of the peoples 
of the world feel too weak and impoverished to adopt our 
example, much as they may admire it. I have seen in 
Moscow, Berlin, Paris, and London the long lines of patient 
weary people standing in queues to get the food and cloth- 
ing which barely suffice to keep life going. That has been 
going on for about 8 years throughout much of the world 
The cumulative result is a great mass of humanity which 
is sick, nigh unto death. To them, our country seems like 
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a stadium where healthy people play rugged, competitive 
vames, That may be the best way to develop physique and 
discipline and sharpen the faculties. But the finest athletic 
contests will not tempt sick people into the arena. They 
want to be taken care of, and in their present weakened 
condition they would rather have some measure of state 
socialism than our system of free enterprise. 

Since that is so, a first phase of our quest for peace must 
be to restore our moral influence. The United States must 
make it clear, clear beyond a doubt, that it has no thought 
of using economic or military might to impose on others 
its particular way of life. Unless we do make that clear, 
we shall not be able to assume moral leadership in the 
world. Rather, we shall be shunned and dangerously isolated. 

Fortunately, there should be no difficulty in making our 
position clear. Our society is a society of difference and 
of experimentation. It encourages individuals to think and 
believe as their minds, conscience, and circumstances dictate. 
Many Americans have deep-seated convictions, religious and 
social. But none of us, whether as private groups or as 
Government, wants to impose those beliefs by force, in- 
timidation, or other methods of intolerance. It would be 
a flagrant violation of our most cherished traditions were 
the United States to try to compel other nations to con- 
form to our way. We can, and I hope we shall, continue 
to set the example of a good way of life. We shall, I hope, 
continue to be imbued with a righteous faith and a sense 
of mission in the world. We shall, I hope, use enlightened 
judgment in applying our resources and our resourcefulness 
to help others to help themselves. But whether others adopt 
our particular economic system is for them freely to decide. 
Never will our system be extended by force or duress. That 
is the positive will of the American people and of their 
Government, On that, all the people of the world can 
rely utterly. 

Once that is clear, we can, without fear of being mis- 
understood, take leadership in consolidating world-wide 
opinion. . That is the second phase of our quest for peace. 
It requires that the moral issue be clarified. That issue 
is not the issue of economic communism against capitalism 
or state socialism against free enterprise. It is not an issue 
of relative national power. ‘Those are not moral issues. 
‘The moral issue is the issue of the free state as against 
the police state. 

A police state is a state where a few who contro] the 
police power proclaim a pattern of political, social, and 
economic life and then use the police power to perpetuate 
it, detecting and crushing all who do not conform to their 
pattern. 

A free state is a state where the police power is used 
to protect the right of individuals to think, believe and 
persuade in accordance with the dictates of their mind and 
conscience. 

The philosophy back of the police state is materialistic, 
that men will be more peaceful and secure if, like domesti- 
cated animals, they are cared for, herded and driven in 
accordance with some superior human will. 

Back of the free state is belief in a God who endows men 
with certain inalienable rights which none can justly take 
away and which none should want to take away because 
cooperation which admits of diversity produces richness far 
beyond that of enforced conformity. 

The Soviet Union is today a police state. Its rulers be- 
lieve in that system and they believe that it should prevail 
generally. They are effectively translating that belief into 
reality. Their recent action in Hungary adds one more to 
the number of European countries with police state govern- 
ments. There are now ten. In other countries, Soviet 
leaders have great influence through labor unions and polit- 


ical parties and, in several of these countries, they are 
close to being able to duplicate their Hungarian performance. 

The efforts of Soviet leaders to spawn police states 
throughout the world would, if persisted in, lead to wide- 
spread violence, even war. The overwhelming majority of 
mankind does not want to be subjected, in perpetuity, to 
the dictation of a small minority. Even the Russian people 
are not all happy about that, as shown by the generally ac- 
cepted fact that for every member of the Communist Party 
in Russia, there are at least two political prisoners. Russian 
Communist circles discreetly suggest that the time has come 
for that “withering away” of dictatorship which Marx fore- 
cast. In other countries, where freedom has long prevailed, 
imposition of the police state system would inevitably lead 
to underground resistance movements and long and bloody 
struggles. 

The future must not unfold in that way. It need not 
if, while most of the world is still free, the issue is clarified. 
Then there will develop a world opinion strong enough to 
stop a program which otherwise will be stopped by violence. 
I do not doubt that world opinion can do this. Why should 
not moral forces be as powerful in peace, to preserve peace, 
as they are powerful in war, to promote victory? They 
would be if, during peace, the issues were clear. Actually, 
the issues are usually kept blurred in the hope that that 
will keep peace. Thus, it is left for war itself to be the 
precipitant of international issues. When that happens, the 
peoples of the world show the power of their moral judg- 
ment. President Wilson, after the beginning of World 
War I, and President Roosevelt, after the beginning of 
World War II, did much to consolidate and marshal world 
sentiment to insure Germany’s defeat. Thereby, they be- 
came great war Presidents. They confirmed Napoleon’s 
statement that “In war, moral considerations make up 
three-fourths of the game.” But if that moral power which 
won the war could have been used to prevent the war, Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Roosevelt would have been great peace 
Presidents. That is what we want for the future. We 
cannot afford any more great war Presidents. 

If world opinion is brought into being, its quality and 
quantity must be made evident at a time and place con- 
ducive to peace. That is a third phase of our quest for 
peace. Opinion is not effective merely in the form of in- 
choate individual aspirations for peace. It must reflect a 
strong will and a steadfast purpose. There must be will- 
ingness to accept discipline and sacrifice. Most of all, 
world opinion must be focused. In this respect, we should 
use the United Nations. 

The United Nations was never designed mechanistically 
to keep the peace. It was designed to provide a place where 
international differences could be aired and where every 
nation’s international acts and purposes could be subjected 
to the pressure of public opinion. The General Assembly 
was designed to be a town meeting of the world. It is 
time to use it in relation to what really matters. There are 
a number of issues which could impair friendly relations 
among nations. Most of them involve no great principle 
and they could be compromised in the interest of peace. 
There are some issues which involve principles that cannot 
be compromised. The moral judgment of the world could 
be relied on to make clear which those principles were and 
that assault on them would lead only to disaster. The issue 
of the police state versus a free society cannot, I believe, 
be compromised. On that, the Assembly would pronounce. 
Certainly, if we intend to settle that issue by peaceful proc- 
esses, we should give the Assembly a chance to talk about 
it. It is, in fact, being discussed everywhere else. It ought 
to be discussed in the place which was especially designed 
to make discussion productive of peace. 
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Utopia or Oblivion 


INSURANCE PREMIUM PAID NOW, MAY PREVENT FUTURE WARS 


By ROBERT J. BISHOP, Vice President, United States Junior Chamber of Commerce, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Delivered at State Conference of Virginia Junior Chamber of Commerce, Suffolk, Va., August 9, 1947 


low Jaycees: I am especially glad to be with you, my 

good friends, here at the Planters Club in Suffolk to- 
night. It is really something of a belated jsomecoming for 
me. We are not a great distance from the place where my 
ancestors landed when they came from Scotland in the early 
days of Virginia as a colony. And it is especially fitting 
that in this setting we discuss the subject of my remarks 
tonight. Utopia or Oblivion. 

Why such a title? 


Because these two words illustrate the situation with 
which we are confronted, and the choice we must make. 
It’s just as true today as when Tom Paine wrote it, that 
“These are the times that try men’s souls.” In the months 
and years immediately ahead we have no place for “the sum- 
mer soldier or the sunshine patriot.” We need men who 
have the intestinal fortitude to face up to the situation and 
take action. Our citizenry is unquestionably the most en- 
lightened, the best informed on public questions of any in 
the world today. But the important and unfortunate truth 
is that entirely too few of us are using this enlightenment, by 
bringing it to bear on the problems our country faces, and 
which problems demand solution now! 

I’m not a calamity howler. In fact, I think I’m a con- 
firmed optimist, for I have a conviction that America will 
meet and solve these problems. But I have a conviction 
equally strong that their solution involves a lot more citizen- 
ship participation than has been given to the routine affairs 
of government in recent years. 


Pit Fesces: SAUNDERS, distinguished guests, fel- 


In order to put the picture in proper perspective, let’s go 
back and make a little analysis. We call our United States 
a “democracy.” Teachers of Political Science tell us it 
is more correctly termed a republican form of government 
—the dictionary definition of a “democracy” is: “a form 
of Government in which the sovereign power is lodged in 
the people, and exercised by them collectively, as in the 
early Greek and Roman city-states.” The same authority 
defines a “republic” as: “a form of government in which 
the sovereign power is lodged in the people collectively, and 
exercised by them through elected or selected representa- 
tives.” Therefore we see that in the hands of each of us, 
there rests a pro-rata share of the sovereign power of the 
United States of America. And this share is one in the big- 
gest business this world has ever seen. Checking this we 
learn that this business has an annual budget of 30 to 35 
billion dollars. The government debt is in the neighbor- 
hood of 260 billion dollars. These figures are for Federal 
Government only, and all governmental obligations Federal, 
State and Local take priority over our private affairs. So, 
we have a first mortgage on the future of every citizen of 
$5,000—That’s a conservative figure, and it includes every 
man, woman and child in America. 

Now, we must assume that our country’s assets equal 
its liabilities—that it is a solvent, going concern. So, we see 
that each of us, as a citizen, owns a $10,000 share in this, 


the world’s largest enterprise. And remember, we became 
the holders of these shares by the fortuitous circumstance 
of having been born Americans. We cannot divest ourselves 
of this holding, or the responsibilities it carries, any more 
than we could have each chosen not to be born. What 
are these responsibilities? By our little analogy, they are 
a pro-rata share of the sum total of the responsibilities of 
our great country. Yes—that’s a bit frightening—isn’t it, 
when we consider the magnitude and complexity of modern 
vorld affairs. 

Now let’s concern ourselves in this discussion with just 
one of these problems: but it is one which dwarfs all the 
rest in comparison. It is, without mincing words: What 
are we to do about Communism? 

Very likely many of you are saying to yourselves at 
this point, ‘““That’s the job of President Truman, Secretary 
Marshall, and Congress.” But I say, and on consideration, 
I think you’ll agree, that it’s the job of America! It’s the 
job of every American citizen to take part in the solution 
of this problem. 


Why is this question so important and so pressing? Simply 
because Stalin and the other Muscovites choose to make it 
so. It wasn’t any of us who determined that Communism 
and Capitalistic Free Enterprise could not both exist in the 
world. 

Joseph Stalin said in his famous election speech on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1946, in which he set the pattern for post-war 
Soviet policy—, and I quote, 

“Perhaps military catastrophies might be avoided 
if it were possible for raw materials and markets 
to be periodically redistributed among the various 
countries in accordance with their economic impor- 
tance, by agreement and peaceable settlement. But 
that is impossible to do under present capitalist 
conditions of the development of world economy.” 


In other words, military catastrophies cannot be avoided be- 
cause the capitalism in which we believe; the capitalism 
which allows us to own property; the capitalism which 
guarantees us freedom of press, speech and assembly, the 
capitalism, which, if you please, is the only system which 
recognizes the fundamental rights and dignity of the in- 
dividual human being—that capitalism prevents periodic 
re-distribution of raw materials and markets according to 
the whim of the Soviet Polit Bureau, or someone it desig- 
nates. Stalin says in effect that the communistic aims of 
Soviet Russia are impossible of achievement because of the 
existence of a capitalistic economy in certain parts of the 
world, and in the same breath he says in equal effect, that 
this makes war inevitable between the two systems. 

The communist philosophy says that the whole world 
must adopt their social and economic system “and the inter- 
national soviet shall be the human race.” It's as simple as 
this—the Russians say they intend to dominate the world, 
and their actions prove that they mean it! 


But, I’m still optimistic. We have an opportunity to 
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prevent this world war 3 which Stalin says is inevitable 
and we must take advantage of this opportunity. 

In spite of all the false gods they worship the Communist 
leaders are smart enough to refrain from starting a shoot- 
ing war which they cannot win. They know that the in- 
dustrial capacity of America cannot today be matched by 
Russia. Possession of the Atomic Bomb gives us an addi- 
tional though temporary advantage which places an outright 
provocation by the Russians among the possibilities which 
we need not even consider. Even so, there is great danger 
that the Russians will miscalculate the distance we will 
allow ourselves to be pushed, short of war. There is a 
possibility they will go too far. 

All our history proves beyond doubt that we will not 
hesitate when we know our Democratic way of life is 
really threatened. 

And so long as America in conjunction with those coun- 
tries who think as we do, maintains such a preponderance 
of power that the Russians have no hope or prospect of 
winning a shooting war, Russia will not start or provoke 
such a war. ‘Therefore, the only way to prevent such a 
war, which would result in a blood bath for the whole 
world dimming all former wars into insignificance, is to 
maintain the lead which those Nations of the world now 
hold over Communism. 

How can we maintain this lead? 

First we must, with every means at our disposal, preserve 
the economic structure of Europe so as to keep the people 
of Europe beyond temptation by the empty but grandiose 
promises of the Communists. The Communist soap boxers 
find their most attentive ears among those people who are 
hungry. ‘Therefore a Europe which is economically healthy 
will be in large measure immune to the teachings of these 
false prophets. 

What can we do to bring about this condition of eco- 
nomic health in Europe? I say bring it about, because it 
does not exist today. All Europe is an economic shambles 
as a result of the war. Her industrial plant and her whole 
economic structure lies in bits and pieces like a jig saw 
puzzle strewn across the room. 

I would not for a moment presume to tell you how this 
problem can be solved, but let’s discuss it and think about 
it. And I will here offer a few suggestions which are the 
result of my own research and thinking. 

Prior to the war the European economy was composed 
of an orderly arrangement of commercial exchanges between 
areas. The agricultural areas, such as that of Italy sent 
their products to the industrial areas such as the German 
Ruhr. In return the Ruhr sent its coal and industrial prod- 
ucts to the agricultural areas. The machinery which oper- 
ated this system is what is now broken down and torn up. 


Railroads and transportation are either devastated by war 
or their equipment is worn out or obsolete. All other 
phases of the system are similarly devastated or run down. 

We have spent 20 billion dollars so far, since the war, 
in the piece-meal effort to repair this machinery. But it 
cannot be repaired by our sending food and agricultural 
products to the Ruhr and coal and industrial products to 
Italy, as has been our method to date. We must help them 
to reactivate and reestablish the system which operated prior 
to the war. 

And that, in a word, is the Marshall Plan, as I under- 
stand it. Europe must take an inventory and then together 
we and they will determine what and how much of it is 
necessary to do the job. 

Some American economists have calculated that another 
20 billion dollars spread over five to seven years will ac- 
complish the task. We shudder at such an expenditure. 
But if we stop and remember that the late war cost us 350 
billion AND loss of the flower of American young man- 
hood as well as untold human misery and grief, our shudder 
at + billion a year for 5 years, becomes less acute. 

The next war could not be waged for as cheap a price, 
either in blood or treasure as was the last. But even if we 
take that figure, a 4 billion premium for 5 years for a 350 
billion insurance policy is not too exorbitant. And especi- 
ally so when the alternative is considered. 

Our failure to buy this insurance would certify the con- 
version of Europe to Communism, for the simple reason 
that, robbed of the hope which enables them to resist, 
Europe would fall helpless into the beckoning arms of 
Communism, 

If that ever happens—the result is—OBLIVION. 

With a subservient Europe at her feet, Communism 
would be in an almost unassailable position from which to 
proceed with the acquisition and exploitation of the remain- 
ing portions of the Eastern hemisphere. Thereupon, the 
democracies of the Western hemisphere could be enveloped 
when and as the communist dictators think convenient. 

There is one other way this war could be averted, but 
we will not take that road. We could tomorrow obliterate 
every major Russian city with Atomic bombs. But we know 
that a Christian America will never do that. 

Gentlemen, as stockholders in American democracy, as 
young business and community leaders, you are in a position 
to render a signal service, not only to your own country, 
but to mankind. You can, if you will, help to reawaken 
our citizenry. You can in your enlightenment, help to en- 
lighten and arouse the people of Virginia. 

And if the people of Virginia and America have the facts 
and understand their import, America will act and we will 
have reason to hope, not for Oblivion, but for the nearest 


_approach to Utopia we have so far considered. 


The Implications of Federal Aid to Education 


MONEY NO ANSWER, ILLITERACY AS GREAT IN RICH STATES AS IN POOR STATES 
By RALPH W. GWINN, U. S. Representative from New York 
Delivered in House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., July 26, 1947 


R. SPEAKER, all is not well with American educa- 
tion. Can its ills be cured by Federal aid? Millions 
of our citizens say “No” and ask whether the 

sickness of the world is due to lack of money in education or 
lack of God and the moral law. Would Federal aid and the 


far-off control that accompanies aid more completely exclude 
religious disciplines from our educational enterprise? Would 
local responsibility be weakened by the forced collection of 
taxes by, and the shift of responsibility for education to, 
Washington ? 


Oe ee 
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They believe that Federal aid and control lead the people 
to have faith in the false promises and disciplines of Godless 
statism, which follows all State controlled pagan education. 
They believe too that what has saved us thus far from the 
fate of most other nations is our faith in self-discipline that 
comes from obedience to the teaching of God’s moral law. 

Under that system of education people are taught to do 
right on their own account without compulsion. Under the 
other they are taught and compelled to do what Rome, Berlin, 
Moscow, or London says is right. Washington has not yet 
been added to the list. Finally they are asking with increas- 
ing persistence whether the failure or inability of public edu- 
cation to meet the need for religious disciplines to make men 
fit for freedom can be supported. 

If that failure or inability cannot be cured in public 
education then will not more of it out of Washington lead 
more speedily to the very thing we have fought abroad and 
fear most of all at home? Free education supported and ad- 
ministered locally presupposes God and freedom of men 
under God. Compulsory education imposed by the central 
government denies God and enthrones statism as the source 
of what is best for the people. 

The answers to these questions, not of a few philosophers, 
but of millions of people, are partially indicated by the en- 
rollment in private and parochial schools sharply rising in 
the last 25 years from 7.3 to 10.5 percent of all students 
attending school and a corresponding decline in public-school 
enrollment and support. 

On the other hand millions of our fellow citizens have 
such a blind faith in our public educational system that they 
see no ills in it except those that money can cure. All it lacks 
is money. For that reason alone they would subject our 
education to the healing strength of money and the compul- 
sory power of the Federal Government to make the towns, 
counties, cities, and States do what the Federal Government 
thinks they should do. 

They have no fear of statism. They believe in it. They 
would crush out all parochial and private schools. 

Admittedly some of our States are poor. There is great 
disparity in educational opportunity even within the richest 
States as well as between States themselves. Illiteracy is 
widespread, especially political, economic, and religious illiter- 
acy. Strangely enough we find it just as widespread in the 
rich States as in the poor States, in college graduates as in 
noncollege men and women. 

If mere money were the answer would we not expect to 
find in our richest States where there is no need for Federal 
aid our highest level of spiritual, cultural, and_ political 
health? Instead what do we find in our richest States, 
especially in their big cities? There the most is spent on 
education. There the most deeply entrenched one-party poli- 
tical machines flourish. The worst political corruption exists. 
By far the greatest feeling of dependence on the central 
Government in Washington as the source of food, shelter, 
health, and education is in the places where they have the 
most and spend the most on education. Here too are the 
great centers of pagan faith in the God State and the denial 
of faith in the One God and in man and his fitness for free- 
dom and personal responsibility. Here they spend more for 
education than poor States but they spend four times more 
for liquor than for education ; $27 for chewing gum for each 
one spent on books and they spend $15 to combat crime for 
each dollar they spend on church and charity. 

It follows as a matter of course that persons and pressure 
groups that descend on Washington from these rich cities 
will look to the same false God—the Central Government— 
for education. Toward the same Central Government most 





all the peoples of the earth have lately turned. All remedies 
for mankind’s slow progress including this remedy for the 
ills in education become highly advertised in such slogans 
as “Federal. Aid to Education Without Federal Control.” 


The argument in this doule talk is that, “The free towns, 
cities, and county boards of education and the legislatures 
of the individual States, have betrayed their trust of the 
education of the American youth. Washington should tax 
and force them to do right by education. They show little 
educational insight. Washington knows better. They col- 
lect insufficient taxes for school purposes when left to them- 
selves. Washington will make them spend what they should. 
They do not know how to get top-notch results from the 
school dollar. So Washington can tax and take their school 
dollars to Washington and send part of them back with 
Washington instructions so as to get better education than 
they can manage for themselves. ‘Thank God, the educa- 
tional federalists say, ‘we can look to Washington.’ ” 


Nicholas Murray Butler spoke about this old subject 
many years ago in these words: 


There is not enough money in the United States, even 
if every dollar of it were expended on education, to produce 
through Federal authority, or through what is naively called 
cooperation between the Federal Government and the sev- 
eral States, educational results that would be at all compar- 
able with those that have been already reached under the 
free and natural system that has grown up among us. 

Unless the school is both the work and pride of the com- 
munity it serves, it is nothing. A school system that grows 
naturally in response to the needs and ambitions of a hun- 
dred thousand different communities will be a better school 
system than any which can be imposed upon those localities 
by the aid of grants of public money from the Federal Treas- 
ury, accompanied by Federal regulations, Federal inspec- 
tions, Federal reports and Federal uniformities. 

Dr. Butler brings into clear focus the basic conflict be- 
tween the American philosophy of government and the new 
but false doctrine of the absolute state, which underlies the 
argument for Federal usurpation of power in the field of 
-ducation. 

A free school in America, the only school worth while, is 
one that has its roots in the cultural ambitions of a free 
community. What of it, if the schools of Manhattan are 
different from those of Alabama or those of Minnesota 
different from the schools of Wyoming. In fact, the philo- 
sophical question can be raised whether there is not already 
too much uniformity in our schools. For too long the em- 
phasis has been on conformity and conformism rather than 
on individuality and cultural independence. Whoever said 
that anything the urban professors of New York experi- 
mented with or dogmatically proclaimed must be aped and 
adhered to by teachers and school boards throughout this 
vast inventive, creative, adventurous, and multiforra Amer- 
ican Continent. 

The conclusive and overwhelming argument against Fed- 
eral aid is that the American citizens, as represented by their 
local and State governments, are not asking for Federal aid 
to their education. Witness the fact that no official request 
was made to the congressional committees in the House or 
Senate this year for Federal aid by a single State. Not one 
State showed inability to provide its own education. All 
showed greatly increased appropriations for education. Nor 
did any taxpayers’ group or chamber of commerce or board 
of education from any State, county, town, or city appear 
to request Federal aid from Washington. 

Apparently they have all learned as one State legislature 
said by resolution that Federal aid is no aid. They took a 
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good look at Federal dollars and found that they all lost 
weight on their journey to Washington and back home again. 

So the people propose to keep their dollars at home and 
manage them for themselves. 

Then who is it that wants Federal aid from Washington ? 
Anyone, at all familiar with the old, old game of seeking 
the public good by force of Central Government through 
politics, knows that every such political movement usually 
has in it three or more or less clearly defined groups. 


In this instance the first group in the pressure on Wash- 
ington consists of the educators themselves. From personal 
experience they know that something ought to be done about 
the necessary improvements of American education. And 
having a high notion of what education can accomplish for 
our national life, many of them fall easy prey to the false 
idea that if only education had the power of the Central 
Government back of it things would improve. However, it 
is fortunate that in the growing struggle for the very soul 
of America we are still able to count upon a majority of 
our teachers in the front line defense of free teachers in a 
free education. “The majority of America’s teachers realize 
that greater freedom in our schools does not lie in hoisting 
Federal control upon our educational life. 


Second. There are those innocent idealists who are moti- 
vated by an intense humanitarian urge to give everybody a 
fair chance. Impatient of attainments and often skeptical of 
the capacity of a free society they hope for the compulsions 
of government to speed up the attainment of goodness. 
laudable though such moral intentions are, they suffer from 
the spiritual kindness which believes that one can legislate 
goodness and this not only in material affairs but even in 
the values of the spirit and personality. They are the mere 
tools used by the politicians who execute their reforms and 
use them to further extend political power that grows into a 
bigger and bigger central government. In great unsuspecting 
numbers they constitute the comfort to the enemies of a free 
society. ‘They always help the builders of the compulsory 
States. 


The third group consists of the builders themselves, those 
persons who embrace the proposed reform because its estab- 
lishment will lead to personal gain and power for themselves. 


Thus, they serve the idea because the idea happens to serve 
them. 


These individuals it is who make up the militant front 
guard of the present Washington lobby for Federal aid to 
education. They seek power over education. They know 
that money talks. They know that once the Federal author- 
ity is hoisted upon the American schools everywhere, there 
will be no retreat. On the contrary, there will come a 
steadily growing infiltration and domination of the whole 
educational field by the Federal authorities. They intend 
themselves to be the authorities who will spend the money 
and exercise the control. They are turned aside by the State 
legislatures and local school boards because such bodies are 
wise to them. They descend upon Washington because 
Washington is the weakest link in our governmental chain. 
It is the farthest from the people. They organize so as to 
make a show of national strength and try to corrupt Con- 
gress by the threat of their nationally organized voting 
power. 

In this connection, it is truly enlightening to see how their 
power politics is worked to get this Federal aid and see re- 
vealed in their public statements the people who expect to 
control this vast money power. 


A few quotations must suffice to indicate the direction as 
well as the spirit of this pressure group which says: 


Arrangements have been made to throw every resource of 
the NEA back of the campaign for Federal aid to education. 
(NEA Journal, February 1943, p. 35.) 

The National Education Association has a membership of 
350,000 teachers who pay $5 per year dues or $1,750,000 
yearly. Their headquarters and personnel are greater than 
the Republican and Democratic party headquarters com- 
bined. It is one of the most active and powerful lobbies in 
Washington and has been for 25 years. 


Activities (summarized) of the Director (Howard A. 
Dawson, Director of Rural Education, NEA), in behalf 
of this bill (the Harrison-Black-Fletcher bill, 1937) as 
follows: conducted negotiations for sponsorship and intro- 
duction of the bill in both Houses, through executive secre- 
taries of state education associations and state chairman of 
the legislative commission arranged for controlling candi- 
dates for Congress, for the United States Senate, and for 
governor in a majority of the States. (NEA Convention 
Board, Cleveland, 1937 report, p. 946.) 

The lobby speaks thus: 


We have powerful friends in Congress. * * * The power 
of the organized teaching profession has but begun to find 
expression and I predict that before next November 7 (elec- 
tion date) there will be many people in the Nation aware 
that the school children of America have a voice of justice 
and equity as well as a voice of power and of influence. 
(Dr. Howard A. Dawson, Congressional Record, 1944, 
p. A4258.) 


Their journal of national circulation hammers away for 
federalization as follows: 


October is an important month for the campaign on be- 
half of S. 637-H. R. 2849, because it is the month before 
election. * * * Candidates who oppose this legislation or 
who are indifferent to the public schools should be defeated 
wherever possible. (NEA Journal, September 1945.) 

We observe that whether the year be 1937, 1943, 1944, 
or 1945, the partisanship and intimidation remained the 
same. Who believes that this self-righteous and haughty 
spirit might change in 1948 or any other future year when 
the will of this organized minority of “benevolent” reformers 
through Federal compulsion which they intend to exercise 
has been imposed upon American education? Imagine them 
as the bureaucrats in Washington dishing out billions, con- 
tent to exercise “no control.” Imagine them as administra- 
tors of Federal education changing into bureaucratic lambs 
that would never think of encroaching upon the rights of 
free citizens to run their own schools, administer their own 
funds, and control the education of their own children in 
their own communities. 

The only possible answer to such a way of feeling and 
thinking is to remind our citizens of the brutal truth of the 
modern state everywhere. Wherever the Government legis- 
lates, it curtails and extinguishes still another realm of per- 
sonal and communal liberty and responsibility. Big govern- 
ment, however created, means little freedom in all languages 
and among all people. It is always taken over, not by the 
good but by the roughest and toughest when the one-party 
police state is finally organized. 

Through the illusion that we are not as other men, we 
Americans are in real danger of discovering too late that we 
have been teaching for too long the glorification of the state 
and the depreciation of freedom, so that our free school sys- 
tem has been lost. May the Federal Bureau of Education 
never become the Federal Commissar of Education in 
America. 
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National Secretary of Tau Kappa Alpha and Author of 
Public Speaking for College Students 
Argumentation and Debate 


Oral Reading 


FOREWORD 


the present, like journalism. We speak to solve press- 

ing problems of the present. The use of such publica- 
tions as Time and Newsweek in classes in public speaking 
give the student the panorama of passing events. In addi- 
tion to this study of current events, the student of public 
speaking should have Vital Speeches which contains the 
thought on current affairs by distinguished leaders in the 
national scene. The student will learn much about the 
problems of education by studying this speech by Robert M. 
Hutchins. Before the advent of Vital Speeches, classes in 


Te: STUDY of public speaking should be geared to 


To the 
RR is ts M. HUTCHINS is a good example of a man 


in business and professional life who is expected to 

know how to speak. His position in our national 
life gives him an opportunity to influence greatly through 
speech our thinking on themes of interest to us all. He has 
learned many lessons in the gathering, arrangement and ex- 
pression of his ideas. Can we learn from his experience? 
It is with the hope that younger men and women, who are 
destined to occupy positions of importance and who will have 
the opportunity to speak out, will profit by some of the 
rhetorical devices employed by Mr. Hutchins that this study 
is offered. For example, where does Mr. Hutchins get his 
materials? Does he use logical, personal and emotional 


public speaking had to depend upon volumes of speeches like 
—— Eloquence which contain speeches on issues long 
ead. 

In addition to knowing the thought of such important 
men, the student can gain public speaking power by trying 
to digest their thoughts and by saying them in his own 
language from the platform. Vital Speeches used with a 
text on public speaking makes an almost unbeatable combina- 
tion for the study of speech composition. And as a by- 
product, students in other fields, like economics and gov- 
ernment, find helpful materials to aid them in their study. 


Student 


proof? Does he use inductive and deductive reasoning? 
Does he use the enthymeme? Does he call upon opinion to 
support his position? Does he use interesting illustrations to 
arouse the interest of his audience? How does he secure 
humor? How does he apply his materials to a specific 
audience? How does the speaker get into his theme? How 
does he close? What employment does he make of transi- 
tions? How does the speaker arrange his materials? What 
sort of language does the speaker use? It is with the hope 
of answering some of these questions that this study is pre- 
sented. The study is not exhaustive but merely suggestive. 
You and your teachers will undoubtedly find many other 
rhetorical devices employed by this powerful speaker. 


Principles of Speech Composition to apply to Vital Speeches 


A. INTRODUCTION 


1. Purposes: to secure goodwill, to secure attention, to prepare 
audience, to suggest speech purpose (Quintilian) 

2. Material: May emphasize speaker, theme, audience, occasion. 

3. Faults: False assumption, excuses and apologies, ill-advised 


funny stories, false leads. (O'Neill & Weaver) 


B. DISCUSSION 


4. Steps in composition: Getting the idea, thinking over the idea, 
immediate preparation, delivery of the idea. 


5. Selection of subject: Fit the speaker, the audience, the occa- 
sion. 


6. Kinds of materials: Facts, reasons, opinions, examples. 


7. Uses of illustrations: Clearness, proof, memory, imagination, 
rests the audience, provides for various hearers, presents 
argument differently, tact, educates audience to use illustra- 
tions, ornaments the address, introduces narrative element, 
introduces humor. (Beecher) 


8. Factors of interest: Animate, antagonistic, concrete, unusual, 
similar, vital, uncertain. (Phillips) 





9. Impelling motives: Self-preservation, property, power, repu- 


tation, taste, sentiment, affection. (Phillips) 


10. General ends: To inform, actuate, entertain, impress, con- 
vince. 


11. Outlines: Topical, simple list, causal relation, time order. 


12. Patterns of Speech structure: extended analogy, string of 
beads, partition of a text, repetition of a pattern, problem- 


solution, motivated sequence, exclusion, deduction, induction, 
negation and affirmation. 


13. Reference to experience: principle: the more the speaker 
brings his idea within the vivid experience of the audience 


the more likely will he be to attain his end, and ob | 
(Phillipe) obversely. 


14. Factors governing reference to experience: originally intense, 
experienced frequently, frequently recollected, recent. 


15. Imagination: Helps with construction, helps speaker to in- 
vent or discover, produces images, realizes the invisible, stim- 
ulates the imagination of the audience. ; 
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16. Humor: Disappointment theory, derision theory. Exaggera- 26. 
tion, undestatement, parody, satire, grotesquery, ridicule, ir- 
reverence, sarcasm. 


17. Figures of speech: Synecdoche, metonomy, simile, metaphor, 
personification, apostrophe. 


Analysis of audience: What does the audience know about 
you? about your subject? What influence do occasions have on 
audience? Young? homogenous? sex? status? affiliations? 


27. Patterns of persuasion: Competition, cooperation, immediacy, 
delay, precedent, ideals, conformity, adventure, status quo, 


18. Rhetorical principles: Coherence, unity, emphasis. exclusive. 


19. Language: Choice of words, phrases, slogans, repetition, rhy- e : . 
thm, imagery. 28. Suggestion: Confidence in speaker, elementary impulses, con- 


vention, prejudices. 
20. Principles of style; Clearness, energy, ease. 


21. Types of reasoning: Inductive, deductive, causal relation. 29. Deliberation: Important matters, unusual talking points, new 
ie : ‘ ae ideas, complicated ideas. 
22. Definition: Negation, example, application, etymology, con- 
text, authority, function. 30. Sentences: Short, long, antithetical, interrogatory, declarative, 


22. Development of theme: Definition, particulars and details, simple, complex. 
comparison and contrast, illustration, presenting reasons, ap- 


plying a principle, cause and effect. C 


. CONCLUSION 


24. Three kinds of proof: Logical, emotional and personal. ; ; tare 
31. Types: Summary, recapitulation, application. 


Ways of getting material; Observation, corresponding, talk- 


ing, reading, thinking. 32. Warnings: Brevity, simplicity, unity, energy. 





"Where Do We Go from Here in Education” 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY HAS DEVELOPED POWER TO 
DESTROY; ILL EQUIPPED TO SAVE THE WORLD 


By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS, LL.D., 
Chancellor, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


Comments on the principles of speech used in 
the address by Lionel Crocker, Ph.D., Director, De- 


= of Speech, Denison University, Granville, 
io. 


Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, 
Detroit, Michigan, May 12, 1947 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Lovett, gentlemen: I appreciate 1. 
4 Mr. Lovett’s remarks very much indeed. From one 
# point of view I do deplore them. I deplore them be- 
cause of the emphasis on the word “new.” I must say 
that I feel very far from “new.”’ Now that Nicholas 
Murray Butler is out of the way, I am the senior ex- 
ecutive in the American Association of Universities, 
closely pushed by that young man at Ann Arbor, Mr. 
Ruthven, who had the misfortune to be elected presi- 
dent of the University of Michigan four months after 
the University of Chicago had the misfortune to elect 
me. 


See how the speaker pegs his opening remarks on the 
remarks of the chairman. Pay attention to the cour- 
tesy of the opening sentences and how one sentence 
leads into the ad lib introductory remarks. Names 
are interesting. Here you have Butler, Ruthven and 
Lovett. The speaker secures humor by self-deprecia- 
tion. He does not take himself too seriously. The 
speaker seizes upon a point of common interests—the 
universities. 


iS 


2. From the gray eminence which I occupy, I survey 


Note the style——‘“gray eminence.” Again deprecia- 
American education with a detachment, a disinterested- 


tion. Might he have said “doubtful eminence?” Note 


~~ 





ness, and, | may add, a pessimism which nobody, ex- 
cept possibly Mr. Ruthven, in the state of Michigan 
can approach, 


the use of the climax, a sort of anticlimax. Here is the 
climax made of three parts. This is a favorite device 
of the speaker. See paragraphs 68 and 71. 


3. I have worked long, and occasionally hard, and have 3. The speaker gets a laugh but leaves a sting behind. 
seen very little done. My one solid accomplishment I This result epitomizes what the speaker has been try- 
owe to Michigan,—it procured a team which defeated ing to do. Note the specific reference 85 to 0. Not 
mine 85 to 0. Because of this, I was able to abolish by a “big score.” Do not escape the thrust of the word 
football in Chicago. “procure.” ; 

4. For this and many other favors, I shall never cease to 4. The speaker summarizes his ad lib introductory re- 
be grateful to you. marks and prepares for launching into his prepared 

speech which he undoubtedly read. 

5. Now, in the twenty-five years, and more, that I have 5. The speaker gives proof of his right to speak: ‘“Twenty- 


been in American education, I have noticed that it has 
certain permanent and abiding problems. They are 
caused by various paradoxes or contradictions in our 
educational system, and in our attitude toward it. 
It is about these problems, paradoxes and contradic- 
tions, that I wish briefly to speak. 


five years.” The speaker is giving the results of his 
observation. This is to be a problem-solution speech. 
The speaker tells the audience what he is going to do 
in the speech. The speaker introduces the key word 
paradox. If there be those who do not understand 
this word, the speaker tells them what it means, con- 
tradictions. See paragraphs 23, 47 and 66. The speaker 
has four paradoxes. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


The first paradox appears in our national behavior in 
the support of education. It is often said that Ameri- 
can education is the American substitute for a national 
religion, but many countries have been able to reconcile 
support of an official religious establishment with dis- 
regard of its principles, and American support of edu- 
cation often appears to be of this kind. The devotion 
seems to be the symbol, rather than to the activity, 
and is rather rhetorical than real. 


Popular education is a splendid subject for a Fourth 
of July address; yet, 350,000 teachers have been driven 


from the profession by the pitiful salaries now offered. 


In some parts of this country, a teacher may count 
herself fortunate if she receives $500 a year, and we 
can be certain, I think, that if there is another depres- 
sion the experience of the last one will be repeated. 
The expenditures on the schools will be the first cut 
and the last restored. 


I have come to Detroit directly from the plane that 
brought me home from a month in England. There is 
a country in which there is a shortage of all goods; 
a country whose empire, if not dissolving, is at least 
changing its shape; a country which has neither man- 
power, building materials, books, nor paper. 


What is it doing? 


It is putting into effect the provisions of the Educa- 
tion Act of 1944, the main result of which is an ex- 
tension of the period of compulsory education from 14 
to 15 years of age. I do not say that this is a wise 
decision, or that a mere increase in the school-leaving 
age produces necessarily sound educational results. I 
do say that this action which, under the circumstances, 
is so courageous as to be almost reckless, shows that 
the British really mean what we say about education. 


They mean that education is important; it is more 
important than food, tobacco, or even beer; more im- 
portant than capital equipment, military equipment or 
houses. They mean that man does not live by bread 
alone, and that an intelligent nation is more likely to 
succeed economically and militarily than one which has 
great material resources but does not know what to do 
with them. 


It is true that our own country is now committed, in 
the GI Bill of Rights, to the greatest educational ex- 
penditure in the history of the race. The appropri- 
ations for educational purposes under the GI Bill of 
Rights will run between ten and fourteen billion dol- 
lars. This legislation originated, not in the desire to 
educate veterans, but in the forebodings of the econo- 
mist that there would be six to eight million unem- 
ployed within six months after the war. 


6. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


Note the number of times the word education—the 
thing the speaker is talking about—is mentioned. I 
counted 76 times. Pick up the speech at any point and 
you'll find the speaker is talking about education. Note 
the thoughtful analogy. Note the rhythm of the 
speaker: 

The devotion seems to be to the symbol 

rather than to the activity 

and is rather rhetorical 

than real. 


The repetition of the s and r sounds is pleasing to the 
ear. 


Note the scorn of the speaker. He is graphic all the 
time. Fourth of July orations are pompous and empty. 
One of the four types of material is facts. He does not 
say “a lot of teachers,” but 350,000. And note the 
verb “driven.” See how the speaker musters support- 
ing data to maintain his first contention, his first 
paradox. 


The speaker is hard hitting. He uses facts and his- 
torical examples to prove his point. Would anyone in 
the audience doubt his supporting material. Is he not 
telling them what they already know? 


The personal authority, the prestige, of the speaker is 
used as proof. Here is a man who knows what he is 
talking about. To support his contention he employs 
contrast and comparison: What they are doing in Eng- 
land. Note the sentence made up of three parts. To 
drive home his point he paints a dark picture of Eng- 
land. Note repetition of “a country.” This gives style 
to public speaking. 


In the preparation of his manuscript the speaker uses 
many one sentence paragraphs. See paragraphs 20, 26, 
32, 52. This technique helps in the effective reading 
of a manuscript. 


Note the personal style of the speaker the 


“T ” 66 ” 
: ’ you, 
‘ 


we.” Again note how exact the speaker is. There is 
an echo of his first paradox here: “the British really 
mean what we say about education.” The speaker keeps 
his audience on the mental track. 


Note the use here of the three elements of the sentence. 
Note also the use of the climaxes of three,—‘“food, 
tobacco, or even beer,’ “capital equipment, military 
equipment, or houses.” The speaker likes to repeat his 
sentence forms. “They mean .... They mean... .” 


The speaker anticipates the objections raised by his 
audience. He knows what they are thinking. He intro- 
duces refutation into his speech. The speaker develops 
his themes by means of illustrations. In debating par- 
lance he turns the tables. He proves his point by 
material which opponents of his contention might use 


to prove their contention. The audience cannot but 
agree. 
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16. 


19. 


20. 


The genesis of the National Youth Administration dur- 
ing the depression was the same. It did not result from 
the conviction that young people must be educated even 
if the stock market falls, but from a desire to keep 
young people off the labor market. 


I applaud the expenditure and the consequences of the 
National Youth Administration, and the GI Bill of 
Rights, although I must say it will be a little unfortu- 
nate if the young men now studying under the GI 
Bill of Rights come to the end of their grants and the 
end of their studies in a period of unemployment. 


I am concerned here, not with what such measures 
accomplish, but with what they reveal of the American 
attitude toward education. They do not require any 
revision of my thesis that the American people, what- 
ever their professions, do not take education very seri- 
ously. And, in the past there has been no particular 
reason why they should. 


This country was impregnable to enemies from with- 
out, and apparently indestructible. It could not be de- 
stroyed even by the hysterical waste and mass stupidity 
of the people and its government. Foreign policy, for 
example, could be the blundering ground of nice old 
southern lawyers, and education could be regarded as 
a.means of keeping children off' the street; the schools 
kept young people out of worse places until we were 
willing to have them go to work. 


Now, when the Russians have the atomic bomb—which 
| am happy to say was not solely the product of the 
University of Chicago—and the Russians certainly will 
have it within five years; Langmuir’s prediction is 
about a year and a half—when the Russians have the 
atomic bomb, the position of the United States auto- 
matically undergoes a dramatic change. The position 
of the United States, then is very little beyond that of 
Czecho-Slovakia before the war,—one false step in 
foreign policy can mean the end, not only of our in- 
stitutions, but also of civilization. In a war in which 
both sides have atomic bombs, the cities of both sides 
will be destroyed. 


And, we cannot place our hope on those agreements 
tor the control of atomic energy, which are just around 
the corner in the sense in which Mr. Hoover remarked, 
in 1932, that prosperity was just around the corner. 
These agreements are absolutely imperative; but they 
will simply guarantee, if they are effective, that the 
next war will end with atomic bombs instead of be- 
ginning with them. And, if these agreements are in- 
effective, they will simply increase the element of sur- 
prise which the atomic bomb has added to the arsenal 
of the aggressor. And, if it becomes possible, as it 
theoretically is, to manufacture atomic bombs out of 
helium and hydrogen, all plans for control based on 
the control of uranium must fail. 


We have now reached the point where we cannot have 
war and civilization, too! 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


The speaker does not hesitate to speak unpalatable 
truths. He uses an historical example to substantiate 
his point. 


The speaker challenges attention by his forthrightness. 
He does not let his audience enjoy the pleasantness of 
the thought of educating so many millions. He makes 
the audience face unpleasant possibilities. Such speak- 
ing may disturb an audience but it holds attention. 


The speaker comes back to his first contention. He ties 
up his illustrations with his theme. This paragraph is 
in the nature of an internal summary. The speaker 
wants to carry his audience with him. He does not 
want them to miss the point. The speaker is excusing 
the American people for their attitude and is getting 
ready to introduce another turn in his thinking. If 
in the past there was no urgency to take education 
seriously, there is today. 


The irony, the sarcasm, the wit of the speaker reaches 
a high point in this paragraph. There is no pandering 
to the audience here. Our sins are hurled at us. “mass 
stupidity of the people and its government.”’ What did 
the speaker say about being “detached?” Pay attention 
to the choice of adjectives in this paragraph: hysterical, 
mass, blundering, nice, old, southern, worse. 


Note the transition word Now. The speaker could 
put much meaning into this by inflection. The import- 
ance of the atomic bomb is underscored by his dis- 
claiming full responsibility for its manufacture. Opin- 
ion is one of the four types of material. Note the use 
of the literal analogy: the United States is compared 
to Czecho-Slovakia. 


Pay attention to the transition words of the speaker. 
See paragraphs 5, 23, 49. Here and is used. See how 
the speaker refers to the experience of hi audience. 
Anyone who lived through the depression would re- 
member Hoover’s prediction with a wry smile. Note 
the series of conditional enthymemes. The speaker 
shakes his audience out of any apathy they may feel 
regarding the atomic bomb by a terrible prediction. 


Here we have the disjunctive enthymeme,—it is a case 
of either or. 
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21. 


22. 


bo 
wW 


24. 


25. 


Last week in Paris, I met with a staff of the United 
States Scientific and Cultural organizations. There is 
a group operating, by the way, on an annual budget 
which is about 25 per cent of the amount which the 
United States Government spent every year during 
the war at the University of Chicago alone for the 
production of new weapons. And, this group is dedi- 
cated to the proposition that, since war begins in the 
minds of men, and since education is supposed to have 
some effect on the human mind, the way to prevent 
war is to do something about education. 


I put it to you that this proposition is sound; that 
education, as the British have decided, is the most 
urgent business before us, and that we must show, by 
our actions rather than by our speeches, that we regard 
it in this light. 


Now, while we are about it, we might attack another 
paradox in American education, which is that a sys- 
tem, nominally democratic, operates in an oligarchial 
way. An oligarchy, I need not remind you, was a 
form of government based on wealth. 


American education is founded on the belief that de- 
mocracy is served if its schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties charge low fees, or none; and if, at the same time, 
there is no discrimination among students in terms of 
their intellectual ability. 


We have democratic education, then, if we do not 
charge for it, and if we make clear that every citizen 
is entitled, as a matter of right, to as much free edu- 
cation as every other citizen. 


21. 


rh 
ho 


24. 


25. 


The audience cannot escape the thought that it is 
sitting on the front seat. They are listening to a man 
who is in the know. A speaker reveals himself to an 
audience in the course of his speech. Again the rhe- 
torical device of contrast and comparison is employed. 
The speaker permits the audience to draw its own con- 
clusion, i.e. that more money is spent on weapons than 
on the prevention of war. See how the speaker returns 
to his theme, how this paragraph bears out the point 
that Americans do not believe in education. 


Here is the concluding paragraph on the first paradox. 
The speaker uses the echo of his remark in paragraph 
11 about the British. Such cross references help knit 
the speech together. Read over this first section (1 6 
to { 23) and see that every word, phrase, sentence, 
contributes to the total effect that Americans do not 
take education very seriously. The speaker devotes 17 
paragraphs to point 1, 26 paragraphs to point 2, 18 
paragraphs to point 3, and 8 paragraphs to point four. 
The speaker has a psychological development of his 
theme. He is governed by the ability of his audience 
to listen. He terminates quickly. 


The speaker gets away from the mechanical “the sec- 
ond paradox.” But in order that the audience may 
know where he is in the development of his points he 
does in paragraph 47 refer to the “third paradox.” He 


‘does not say “fourth paradox” but says in paragraph 


66, “The final paradox. .. .’* 

The speaker retains his key word,—paradox. The 
speaker does not let the word oligarchial pass without 
definition. He knows the truth of the remark, “Never 
underestimate the intelligence of the audience but do 
not overestimate their information.” 


The speaker takes this paragraph and the next to set 
up his assumptions which he will tear apart. Most of 
us unthinkingly accept these beliefs. The speaker 
shows his reasoning power in analyzing the falsity of 
these assumptions. 


This paragraph restates what paragraph 24 set forth. 
The speaker uses the conditional syllogism: 

If we do not charge for education, we have democratic 
education. 

We do not charge for education, 

Therefore, we have democratic education. 

(If we affirm the antecedent, we must affirm the conse- 
quent. ) 





* The organization of the material under the first paradox looks something like this: 





I. The first paradox appears in our national behavior 
in the support of education, for 
A. The devotion seems to be the symbol, for 

1. Teachers (350,000) have been driven from the 


profession. 


2. The expenditures on the schools will be the first 
cut in a depression and the last restored. 


B. England is putting into effect the provisions of the 
Education Act of 1944, for 


1. The British really mean what we say about 
education. 


2. An intelligent nation is more likely to succeed. 


C. Our expenditures for education are for ulterior pur- 
poses, for 
' 1. The G.I. legislation originated in the forebod- 
ings of the economist. 


2. The genesis of the NYA during the depression 
was the same. 


D. In the past there was no particular reason why 
Americans should take education seriously, for 


1. This country was impregnable to enemies from 
without and apparently indestructible. 

2. Now, however, when the Russians have the 
atomic bomb one false step in foreign policy can 
mean the end, not only of our institutions, but 
also of civilization. 

E. The United States Scientific and Cultural organi- 
zations are operating on an annual budget which 
is about 25 per cent of the amount which the 
United States Government spent every year dur- 
ing the war at the University of Chicago alone for 
the production of new weapons. 

(The teacher may wish to require the student to 

outline other portions of the address). 
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26. 


29. 


30), 


31. 


‘This assumption is false in all its parts. 


Actually, the important cost of education is not fees. 
It is the cost of the pupil’s subsistence if he lives away 
from home, and the loss of his earning power. In this 
country, however, scholarships given by private founda- 
tions rarely cover more than fees. 


The educational institutions, managed by local and 
state yovernments, feel they have performed their full 
duty ii they charge low fees, or none. The books of 
the University of Chicago will show an expenditure 
on student aid of more than $600,000 a year, but the 
figure is meaningless, for almost every cent of this 
money is paid back to the University in the form of 
fees by the students who receive it. 


Universa! education in America has therefore, meant 
that all those who could afford to continue in school 
have been able to, and those who have not had the 
money, have not. 


Hence the paradox, that in a country which provides 
free education for all, the length of a young person’s 
education varies directly with his capacity to pay; and 
since, at these age levels, at least, and probably at all 
age levels, there is no relation between intellectual 
ability and capacity to pay, the educational system has 
been overwhelmed with students who are not qualified 
for the work they are supposed to be doing, and whose 
presence inevitably dilutes and trivializes the whole 
program. 


Every study that has been made in this country shows 
that there are more good high school graduates out of 
college than in. The reason is that the ones who go 
to college are the ones who have the money to go, and 
it would be undemocratic to say they were not bright 
enough to go. And, those who are bright enough to 
go, cannot go unless they have the money to go, be- 
cause we have no adequate system of financial aid to 
those who are bright, but impoverished. 


Here | think it is safe to say that we fall behind every 
country in the Western world. 


Until the National Youth Administration and the GI 
Bill of Rights, nothing was ever done by anybody to 
recognize the cost of living as an element in the cost 
of education. 


Before the war, we used to boast that a student could 
go to the University of Illinois for $75 a year. He 
could. That is, he could, if in addition, he could com- 
mand not less than $750 a year to live on, and if his 
family could do without his earnings. 


By contrast, every European country has long since 
made provision that those who show themselves quali- 
fied through a rigorous system of competition to receive 
aid in their education shall receive aid which enables 
them to live as well as to study. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


But the speaker examines the truth of the assumption, 
and declares it false. Here is the debater who states 
what his opponents say and then denies it. 


We have development by definition. The speaker tells 
what education is not and then proceeds to tell what 
it is. The speaker shows he has thought through his 
theme by including earning power. The speaker draws 
upon his own experience. 


Development by example. The audience is instructed. 
Informing is a way of holding attention. The speaker 
uses facts. The speaker uses tax supported institutions 
and private institutions to support his paradox. 


The speaker draws his conclusion which reinforces his 
second contention that American education operates 
in an oligarchial way, i.e. education depends upon the 
pocketbook and not on brains. 


The speaker emphasizes by repetition his paradox and 
shows what results flow from that paradox. Note the 
effect of the verb trivializes. The speaker quarrels with 
modern education because it deals in trifles. So there 
is much thought behind this word. The verb over- 
whelmed is masterful. Swift said, “Style is proper 
words in proper places.” 


The speaker generalizes from statistical studies. See 
how the speaker hammers his point. Note the concern 
of the speaker with what is democratic as opposed to 
oligarchial. The speaker is not afraid to end his sen- 
tence with a preposition. Why is impoverished better 
than poor? 


The speaker emphasizes his point by placing it in a 
separate paragraph. The excellent device of contrast 
and comparison is used. The speaker appeals to the 
desire to be the equal of others or better. 


The speaker weaves in a previous reference. 
speaker develops his thesis by examples. 


The 


The speaker uses his home state as an example. He 
knows most about it. Note the use of facts. He does 
not deal in generalities. Note the everyday English of 
the speaker. He does not say “subsistence” but “to 
live on.” And he repeats, “if his family could do with- 
out his earnings.” 


This evidence bolsters his contention in £32. The 
previous two paragraphs show that in the U.S.A. we 
do fall behind. Note the use of generalization. Would 
the audience accept this without further proof? Would 
it have been better if he had cited an example of 
“every European country ?” 
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42. 


43. 


44, 


45. 


As a self-supporting student, who tried to live first 
and study afterwards, I can testify that the combina- 
tion is possible only because the American university 
demands so little study. 


If we had in this country real intellectual competition 
in our universities, it would at once become apparent 
that it is not possible for a boy to work eight hours a 
day in a factory, as I did, and get an education at the 
same time. Under those circumstances it must be clear 
that I did not get an education; I simply graduated 
from college, which is quite a different thing. 


What we need is an adequate system of financial aid 
for those who deserve it, a national system of competi- 
tive scholarships,—scholarships which are large enough 
to enable the student to study as well as live. 


We also need a system by which those students, who 
are not qualified for university work, may be effectu- 
ally excluded from the university. The basic task of 
education for citizenship should be performed outside 
the universities. The universities should be devoted 
to advanced study, professional training, research, and 
the education of leaders. Therefore, the university 
must be limited, if it proposes to succeed in any of 
these tasks, to those who have demonstrated their quali- 
fications for advanced study, professional training, re- 
search, or leadership. 


The notion that any American, merely because he is 
one, has the privilege of proceeding to the highest uni- 
versity degree must be abandoned. A six-year ele- 
mentary school, a three or four year high school, a 
three or four year college, locally organized, would 
give us a system which would take care of the funda- 
mentals of education, and would relieve the university 
of the necessity of doing so. Students graduating 
from this system would come to the end of it between 
the ages of 18 and 20, and only those who had demon- 
strated their qualifications to go on should be per- 
mitted to do so,—at least at the cost of the taxpayer. 


In order to induce the others not to go on, I should 
be perfectly prepared to have them receive the Bache- 
lor’s degree at the age of 18 or 20. 


I have, in fact, a good deal of sympathy for the pro- 
posal of Barrett Wendell of Harvard, that every 
American citizen should receive the Bachelor’s degree 
at birth. 


With a six-year elementary school, a three or four 
year high school, and a three or four year college, 
from which only carefully selected graduates should 
be permitted to proceed to the university, we might 
have a truly democratic system of education, democratic 
in the purest Jeffersonian sense. 


Jefferson’s proposals for the University of Virginia 
contemplated a rigorous selection of students, the like 
of which has never been seen in this hemisphere. 


There is nothing undemocratic about saying that those 
who are to receive education at public expense should 
show they are qualified for it. On the contrary, it is 
most undemocratic to say that anybody can go as far 
as he likes in education, when what it actually means 
he can actually have all the education he can pay for. 
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44, 


45. 


The speaker knows what is going through the minds 
of his audience, and he spikes it. He uses himself as an 
example of one who “worked” his way through col- 
lege. But is it clear whether the speaker means college 
or university? He went to Oberlin and Yale. 


Further personal proof is given. Such proof coming 
from such a speaker carries great weight. The speaker 
elaborates on the problem. He scores a favorite Ameri- 
can delusion that it is possible and desirable for a boy 
to work his way through college. 


Here is the solution to this part of the address. This 
will take care of the bright students who can benefit 
from a university education. 


But what will happen to those who fail the competitive 
examinations? This and the following paragraphs take 
up the solution for those who can not benefit from a 
university education. Note the structure of the speech. 
The speaker has thought through the problem. You 
have in this paragraph the speaker’s conception of a 
university: a four fold program. Note that he repeats 
the four functions. Is “leadership” a vague term? 


The speaker again is very definite as to his solution. 
This is the product of much deliberation, much con- 
ference with educational leaders. The speaker is as 
clear as crystal. 


The speaker introduces some sarcasm directed toward 
the Bachelor’s degree. 


Further depreciation of the A.B. degree is contained in 


this reference to Barrett Wendell. It undoubtedly 
raised a laugh, 


The speaker reiterates his contention and supports it by 
appealing to the founding fathers. The speaker at- 
tempts to link up his concept with a concept which his 
audience may already have accepted. 


The speaker elaborates for the sake of those who did 
not know of Jefferson’s plan. The speaker never leaves 
his audience in the dark. He takes time to explain. 


Fearful that his audience might think his plan undemo- 
cratic the speaker uses refutation. Here is another 
paragraph by way of summary. He says in effect, 
What I am proposing is democratic; what we have 
now is undemocratic.” 
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The creation of local colleges as the culmination of the 
six-four-four, or six-three-three system of education 
would give us a chance to develop institutions devoted 
to liberal education, free from the domination of the 
university, and would give us a chance to develop uni- 
versities free from the domination of collegiate interests. 


We should then have an intelligently organized edu- 
cational system, democratically operated, and equipped 
to play its part in the New World that is struggling 
to be born; but, when all this is done, we shall be left 
confronting a third paradox, namely, the paradox pre- 
sented by what the people expect of educations. 


Our country, in which the rapidity of technical change 
is more dramatically presented than anywhere else in 
the world, has an educational program which largely 
ignores the rapidity and inevitability of such change. 


Now, vocational training assumes that the machinery 
on which the boy is trained will be in use when he 
goes to work. Actually, the machines and the meth- 
ods are likely to be so different that his training will 
be a positive handicap to him. 


As our experience in war time shows, the place to 
train hands for industry is in industry. The aircraft 
companies produced better mechanics in a few weeks 
than the schools could produce in years. And, it must 
be obvious that education on a democratic basis can- 
not supply social standing, as Gilbert and Sullivan 
pointed out, when “Everybody is somebody and nobody 
is anybody.” 


Moreover, these who seek education for financial suc- 
cess are doomed to disappointment. Direct training 
for the purpose of producing financial success, like a 
course in how to make money, is obviously a fraud, 
and the number of occupations, I regret to tell you, in 
which what are known as college conditions are more 
of a help than a hindrance is certainly limited. Yet, 
the belief that education can in some way contribute 
to vocational and social success, has done more than 
most things to disrupt American education. 


What education can do, and about all it can do, is 
to produce a trained mind. 


Now, getting a trained mind is hard work. As Aristotle 
remarked, “Learning is accompanied by pain.’ Those 
who are seeking something which education cannot 
supply are not likely to be enthusiastic about the pain 
which what it can supply must cause; and, since our 
false sense of democracy requires us to admit them to 
education anyway, then something must be done with 
them when they get into it, and it must, of course, 
be something which is not painful. Therefore, it must 
be something which interests them. 


The vocationalism of our schools results, in part, from 
the difficulty of interesting many boys and girls in what 
are known as academic subjects, and the whole ap- 
paratus of football, fraternities, and fun, is a means by 


- which education is made palatable to those who have 


no business to be in it. 
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Here is the plan: 


1. six-four-four college for all. 

2. liberal arts for those who can afford it. 

3. universities for those who pass competitive exam- 
inations supported by taxation. 


The speaker shows the advantages of this system. It is 
no wonder that Dr. Hutchins is listened to with re- 
spect for he has thought through the problems con- 
fronting our college and university set-up and has 
arrived at a solution satisfactory to himself. 


This paragraph is in the nature of a peroration for the 
second paradox. The third paradox is introduced. 


In this third section of the address the speaker inveighs 
against vocational training, social climbing and financial 
success. This paragraph dwells upon the paradox of a 
static educational program in a rapidly changing world. 


The speaker amplifies what he means by technical 
change. The speaker blasts a common assumption. 
The speaker is getting ready to bring forward his 
theory of the Great Books which set forth everlasting 
principles. 


An example from army experience is used to prove the 
point against vocational training. The futility of ex- 
pecting social position from education is emphasized 
by quoting Gilbert and Sullivan. Every speaker tries 
to get the audience to remember, in one way or an- 
other, what he says. Here the speaker associates his 
idea with what is already accepted. 


A skilled speaker uses transition words that carry the 
audience along with him. Note the cumulative effect 
of the word moreover. Here is another of the false ex- 
pectations. Education can not and should not be ex- 
pected to yield vocational training, social success or 
financial power. Evidently the speaker’s concept of 
education and the prevailing concept of education are 
in conflict. 


The audience is no doubt asking. “‘What can educa- 
tion do?” And the speaker hastens to answer the para- 
mount question. 


The speaker reinforces his contention that getting a 
trained mind is hard work by a quotation from Aris- 
totle. Here is a hint of a knowledge of the Great 
Books. A little further on there is to be another refer- 
ence to one of the great Greeks. Note the logic of these 
next few paragraphs. The quarrel that the speaker has 
with our false sense of democracy appears again. 


The logical result of trying to interest students is 
vocational education. Note the alliteration, football, 
fraternities and fun. The speaker does not mince words. 
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The fact is that the best practical education is the 
most theoretical one. This is, probably, the first time 
in human history in which change on every front is so 
rapid that what one generation has learned of practical 
affairs, in politics, business, and technology, is of little 
use to the next, just as to what the father has learned 
of the facts of life is almost useless to his son. It is 
principles—everlastingly principles—which are of prac- 
tical value today; not data, not methods, not facts, 
not helpful hints, but principles are what the rising 
generation requires if it is to find its way through the 
mazes of tomorrow. No man among us can tell what 
tomorrow will be like; all we know with certainty is 
that it will be different from today. 


We can also see that it is principles which the adults 
of May 12, 1947, must understand if they are to be 
ready for May 13. The notion that education is 
something concerned with preparation for a vocational 
and social success, that it is composed of helpful hints 
to housewives and bonds salesmen, has permeated the 
education of adults in the United States. 


Adult education, in general, is aimed at making third 
rate bookkeepers into second rate bookkeepers by giv- 
ing them classes at night, and in the general population, 
this process has not aroused much enthusiasm because 
we have thought of education as something for chil- 
dren, anyway; we have thought of it as something like 
the measles—having had education once, one need not 
—in fact, one cannot—have it again. 


Apart from mathematics, metaphysics, logic, astronomy, 
and similar theoretical studies, it is clear that compre- 
hension comes only with experience. A learned Greek 
remarked that young men should not listen to lectures 
on moral philosophy, and he was right. Moral phi- 
losophy, history, political economics, and literature, can 
convey their full meaning only in maturity. 


Take Macbeth, for example. When I taught Mac- 
beth to boys in preparatory school, it was a blood and 
thunder story—a very good blood and thunder story, 
one well worth reading, but a blood and thunder story 
still. Macbeth can mean what it meant to Shakespeare 
only when the reader has had sufficient experience, 
vicarious or otherwise, of marriage and ambition to 
understand the issues and their implications. 


It happens that the kind of things we need most to 
understand today are those which only adults can fully 
grasp. A boy may be a brilliant mathematician, or a 
musician—and I have known several astronomers who 
contributed to the international journals at the age of 
13—but, I never knew a child of that age who had 
much that was useful to say about the ends of human 
life, the purpose of organized society, and the means 
of reconciling freedom and order. But, it is subjects 
like these about which we are most confused, and 
about which we must obtain some clarification if our 
civilization is to survive. 
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The speaker seems to utter a paradox of his own. 
Here is a good example of the epigram. Notice the 
repetition of the word rapid. See how the speaker uses 
the familiar “the father has learned of the facts of life 
is almost useless to his son.” There is always a sense 
of speaking to the audience. Note how the speaker 
defines his concept of principles by negations,—four of 
them. There is style in the phrase “mazes of tomor- 
row.” The rhythm of the concluding sentence of this 


paragraph is worth noting. 


In this particular section the key word is principles. 
Principles are set in opposition to “helpful hints to 
housewives and bonds salesmen.”’ The speaker keeps to 
his attack on vocational and social success. The final 
part of this paragraph leads into an attack on adult 
education as it is now conceived, this in turn gives the 
speaker an opportunity to dwell upon adult education 
as it should be. 


Instead of saying that adult education today is con- 
cerned with vocational interests the speaker is vivid 
by stating that it is “aimed at making third rate book- 
keepers into second rate bookkeepers.” Dr. Hutchins’s 
speeches would make good hunting grounds for the 
student of public speaking in learning how to be vivid. 
The speaker gets a laugh by means of ridicule. The 
simile “like the measles” is masterful, and note how he 
scores a point by driving the analogy home. 


The speaker gets a new twist to his theme. He is now 
talking about comprehension. This paragraph is the 
result of much thought. An echo of the Great Books 
theme is contained here, “a learned Greek.” 


The speaker is talking to adults. He wants to get 
them interested in furthering their education. He is 
preparing them for their part in his program. The 
speaker has a mission. The speaker is now adapting his 
subject to his audience. 

To make his point even more clear the speaker draws 
upon a classic example. He uses an example known to 
his audience, drawn from his own experience. One 
learns much of the speaker by reading his speech. He 
worked his way through college. He taught in a pre- 
paratory school. 


The opening sentence of this paragraph makes the 
audience sit up and pay attention. The speaker still 
feels that his audience may not take him at his word 
so he illustrates once more. Note the use of the magic 
three: “ends of human life, the purpose of organized 
society, and the means of reconciling freedom and 
order.” ‘These are the problems that only adults can 
understand. The speaker takes up the climax of his 
speech and that is the survival of civilization. 
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The survival of civilization, if the Russians are to 
have the atomic bomb in five years, depends on those 
who are adults today. We cannot wait for the rising 
generation to rise. Even if we succeeded in giving 
them a perfect education, it would be too late. 


Therefore, it is imperative that we enter upon a pro- 
gram of mass adult education such as we have never 
contemplated before. The beginnings of this program 
are already under way. ‘They can be seen here in 
Detroit, in the efforts which your library and universi- 
ties are making to force the consideration of funda- 
mental issues through the study of the Great Books 
of the Western World. At the rate at which this pro- 
gram is now expanding, I expect to see fifteen million 
people in it within five years. 


I do not suffer from the illusion that, if fifteen mil- 
lion Americans are studying the Great Books of the 
Western World within five years, we shall avert the 
next war. Education alone cannot avert war; it may 
increase the chances of averting it. Nor do I deny 
that, if by reading the Great Books, or otherwise, the 
hearts of the Americans are changed, and the hearts 
of the Russians remain unchanged, we shall merely 
have the satisfaction of being blown up with changed 
hearts rather than unchanged ones. I do not expect 
the American audience to have enough faith in the 
immortality of the soul to regard this as more dubious 
consolation. But, if we do not avert war by this kind 
of education, we can at least provide ourselves, in the 
time that is left to us, with some suitable alternative 
to liquor, the movies and—if I may say so in Detroit 
—running around the country in second-hand cars, 
and catching glimpses of the countryside between the 
billboards. 


At the age of 48 I can testify that all forms of recre- 
ation eventually lose their charm. I mean all!!! Partly 
as a result of the universal 1ecognition of the great 
truth that eventually all forms of recreation lose their 
charm—partly: in recognition of this great truth, the 
(jreat Books discussion classes have now begun to sweep 
the country from New York to Seattle. 


Another explanation of their success is that the people 
are beginning to realize the shortcomings of their own 
education. They see now that the books they never 
read in school er college, the issues they never dis- 
cussed, the ideas they never heard of, are the books, 
discussion and issues that are directly relevant here 
and now. It may be that this generation of parents 
will see to it that the shortcomings of their children 
are overcome so that the American of the future may 
not have to get all his education after he becomes an 
adult. 


The final paradox of American education which I 
wish to mention will become apparent when you look 
at what the world requires, and what American edu- 
cation has to offer. 


American education excels in every technological ac- 
tivity, every applied sphere, and it excels as well, in 
pure science. The British, French, or German phy- 


sician or engineer who had a chance to study in the 
United States would be a fool to decline the oppor- 
tunity; but, he should be educated first and not count 
on the possibility of getting an education afterward. 
In every technological, applied, scientific field, the 
United States is, without question, preeminent today. 
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The speaker drives home the point that it is up to the 
adults. The urgency of the time element is in the 


clause, “if the Russians are to have the atomic bomb 
in five years.” 


The speaker wants his audience to do something about 
this problem. The speaker is definite. He refers to 
Detroit. The vision of the speaker comes out in this 
paragraph. It is bold and holds attention. The speaker 
answers the question, which every audience asks, 
“What has that got to do with us?” 


Again the speaker is conscious of the objections of his 
listeners. He meets two possible objections. He no 
doubt gets a laugh from his witty, “I do not expect 
the American audience to have enough faith in the 
immortality of the soul to regard this as more dubious 
consolation.” And he follows this with a sentence that 
is an anticlimax. Note the vividness of the picture, 
“suitable alternatives to liquor, the movies and—if I 
may say so in Detroit—running around the country in 
second-hand cars, and catching glimpses of the country- 
side between the billboards.” 


For a further explanation of the Great Books idea see 
the education page of The New York Times for Sun- 
day, August 24, 1947. 


Again the speaker offers personal proof. The speaker 
implies more than he says. He lets the audience fill in 
what he means by all. The speaker seeks to justify the 
study of the Great Books. 

This is one reason for the study of the Great Books. 


In thinking through the question of the Great Books 
the speaker comes back to his thesis that American edu- 
cation is faulty. Here is an echo of the thesis that 
American education is concerned with vocations rather 
than principles. 

Here is another reason for the study of Great Books, 
not only by adults but by oncoming generations. 


The conclusion of the treatment of the third paradox 
leads directly into the fourth paradox. Can you think 
of any other paradoxes of American education? 


Rhetorically you have the sentence built on the magic 
three, “every technological activity, every applied 
sphere, and it excels as well, in pure science.”” —To make 
his point the speaker takes up the foreign student in 
American universities. He shows that such a student 
would not get an education, in the sense that he is 
using the term, in the U.S.A. 
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We know, therefore, one thing with certainty about 
the American university—it can produce weapons of 
war. Any time that you would like to have weapons 
of war produced, the American universities will under- 
take to supply them, and they will be bigger, better, 
and more deadly than ever. 


On the other hand, another great segment of the 
American university, the modern medical school, has 
done almost as much to lengthen life as the schools of 
engineering and physics have done to shorten it. 


In short, wherever the material conditions of existence 
are in question, the American university can deliver 
the goods. If you want better bombs, better poison 
gases, better medicine, better crops, better automobiles, 
you will find the American university able—and usually 
willing—to help you. 


Where the American university cannot help you is 
where you need help most. Because of the paradoxes 
I have listed, because of our indifference to the real 
purposes of education, and because our pre-occupation 
with the trivial, frivolous, and immediately impractical, 
the American university is gradually losing its power 
to save the world. It has developed the power to de- 
stroy it; it is ill equipped to save it. 


What is honored in a country will be cultivated there. 
A means of cultivating it is the educational system. 
The American educational system mirrors the chaos 
of the modern World. While science and technology, 
which deal only with goods in the material order, are 
flourishing as never before, liberal education, philoso- 
phy and theology, through which we might learn to 
guide our lives, are undergoing a slow but inevitable 
decay. 


It is not enough to say, then, “Let us have lots of 
education,” or even ‘“‘Let us have lots of expensive 
education.” We must have universal education—let 
it cost what it may—of the right kind, and that is the 
kind through which we may hope to raise ourselves by 
our bootstraps into a different spiritual world; that is 
the kind which places a sound character and a trained 
intelligence above all other aims, and which gives the 
citizen a scale of values by which he can learn to live. 
Only by such a scale of values, rationally established 
and firmly held, can a democratic individual hope to 
be more than a transitory phenomenon lost in the 
confusion of a darkening world. 


In a democratic country there is a sense in which there 
is never anything wrong with education. A demo- 
cratic country gets the kind of education if wants. I 
have no doubt that, if the people of the United States 
understand the urgency of education today, and un- 
derstand the kind of education they must have, they 
can get it. I hope they will make the effort to get it 
before it is too late. 
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The speaker is frightening in his insistence that the 
American university can produce weapons of war, 
“bigger, better, and more deadly than ever.” 


The speaker knows that through the minds of his 
audience there has been running an objection. He takes 
it up. 


But the advances are in material things. The speaker 
takes four Paragraphs to develop the idea that Ameri- 
can education can produce the goods. 


This paragraph is the pay-off. This is where the 
speaker releases his dynamite. Look back at paragraph 
2. Note that the speaker said, “I may add, a pessimism 
which nobody, except possibly Mr. Ruthven, in the 
state of Michigan can approach.” Here is indeed pes- 
simism. Note how the speaker piles up his becauses. 
The paragraph is enough to make the audience cry out. 
Here is the word trivial again. The speaker believes 
that American education is trivial. Note the three 
again: “the trivial frivolous, and immediately imprac- 
tical?” Note the balanced sentence that concludes the 
paragraph. 


Another epigram opens this paragraph. It is a truism. 
Note the logic of this paragraph. Each sentence grows 
out of the preceding one. The verb mirrors is sugges- 
tive. The rhythm of the final sentence of this para- 
graph is beautiful. This sentence truly has the oral 
style. 


Note how the speaker dramatizes the various solu- 
tions. He introduces conversation into the speech. The 
speaker tells the audience what he wants “a sound 
character and a trained intelligence.” What a master- 
ful phrase “a transitory phenomenon lost in the con- 
fusion of a darkening world.” The speaker emphasizes 
the “spiritual world” as opposite to the “material 
world” of American education. 


The speaker is a philosopher. Note the directness of 
the sentence, “A democratic country gets the kind of 
education it wants.’ There is hope in the third sen- 
tence. The prophet takes his seat after pointing the 
way. Would it have helped if the speaker had said, 
“I hope we will make the effort to get it before it is 
too late.” Yet, the speaker warned that he viewed the 


scene with detachment. This is an application type con- 
clusion. The speaker wants action. 
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